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THE WEEK resolved to abide by the fundamental creed of 
4 Liberalism it is very inspiring. 
LorD ROSEBERY’S speeches at 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


Scarborough last week have been 
the chief political utterances since 
we last wrote. Not unnaturally, 
they have been subjected to close examination by 
those who wished to discover the future policy of 
Liberals, and to severe criticism by those who are 
more anxious to find some reason for disagreeing 
with the Liberal leader. Taken as a _ whole, 
however, the speeches must be eminently satis- 
factory to reasonable men. No sensible person 
among Liberals desires the announcement of a 
forward policy at this moment, for such a policy 
must necessarily depend upon the action of the 
Tory Government and party. Most Liberals were, 
however, anxious that they should have full 
assurance of Lord Rosebery’s sympathy with the 
Liberal policy on two questions—education and the 
House of Lords. On both these subjects Lord Rose- 
bery said everything that could be desired, though 
he said it in very few words. The House of Lords 
still remains, he declared, the chief obstacle to social 
and political reforms. As for the education question, 
whilst he refused to criticise before he knew, he 
declared emphatically that if the rumours about the 
disturbance of the existing educational settlements 
proved true, the Liberal party would offer an un- 
compromising opposition to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. 





THESE two declarations were those which the 


majority of Liberals hoped to receive when Lord 
Rosebery spoke, and the fact that he has made a | 


plain statement on both questions gives great satis- 
faction to his followers. Apart from these positive 
declarations, his speech consisted mainly of a very 
sober review of the present position of the Liberal 
party, and of the causes which have led to its 
defeat. It was not so optimistic in its tone as some 
of his followers would have wished it to be, but it 
does not seem to us that it showed any of the de- 
spondency which some of his critics have professed to 
find in it. It was a courageous recognition of facts 
that it would be ridiculous to ignore, and with which 
we shall certainly have to reckon before success can 
be achieved. Furthermore, the speech made it 
apparent that, so far as Lord Rosebery is concerned, 
the Liberal party will not allow itself to be drawn 
away from its old principles into new adventures 
partaking of the character of Socialism. The friends 
of those adventures which have already proved so 
disastrous to our cause may find no inspiration in 
this declaration but to those Liberals who are 


WE regret that we cannot congratulate Lord 
Salisbury upon the “settlement” of the Armenian 
question. There is too much reason to fear that 
in this matter he has proved to be a lath rather 
than iron. The full details of the agreement 
arrived at with the Sultan have yet to be made 
known; but it is clear that the concessions of the 
Porte are absolutely worthless unless means are 
provided for enabling the European Powers to see 
that the regulations laid down by the Sultan are 
duly carried into effect. We have no evidence that 
such means have been secured by the Powers, 
and we are, therefore, driven reluctantly to the 
conclusion that the new settlement is little better 
than a sham. We do not under-estimate the diffi- 
culties against which Lord Salisbury has had to 
contend; but if he had been a strong man instead 
of a mere imitation of one, he would not have 
allowed those difficulties to thwart him, and would 
not have left the Armenians to the tender mercies 
of the Pashas. Sir Philip Currie is leaving Constanti- 
nople for England, and we shall be very much sur- 
prised if he returns to the scene of his defeat. 
Probably his destiny is to succeed Lord Dafferin 
at Paris. In the meantime, the news from Con- 
stantinople shows that the Sultan is proceeding 
merrily in the work of murder and outrage in 
which he delights. It is not for the moment the 
Armenians but the Young Turkish Party which is 
suffering from Abdul Hamid’s ferocity—a ferocity 
born of his contemptible personal cowardice. But 
whether Armenians or Young Turks are his victims, 
the fact remains that he seems to have baffled the 
Powers in their attempt to draw him into the ways 
of civilised rulers. 





WE should not have supposed that so clever a 
man as Mr. George Curzon was deficient in a sense 
of the ridiculous. Yet of this grave defect he has 
unquestionably been proved to be guilty by his 
speech on Wednesday. If he had possessed any real 
sense of humour he would hardly have chosen the 
morrow of a great diplomatic defeat for England 
to sound the praises of the Government of which 
he is a member, and to contrast its performances 
with those of any recent Liberal Administra- 
tion. But, as the same speech contained the 
extraordinarily foolish statement that every mem- 
ber of the diplomatic service was a Tory who 





rejoiced over the defeat of a Liberal Government, 
we can only conclude that the Under-Secretary 
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for Foreign Affairs had allowed his tongue to ran 
away with him and was blissfully unconscious of the 
pernicious nonsense he was talking. Mr. Curzon is a 
member of the party which fondly believes itself to 
be emphatically the patriotic party in the State. He 
must have left his patriotism at home when he set 
forth to make this silly and mischievous speech. 





THE startling announcements as to our difficulty 
with Venezuela, and a consequent difficulty of a 
much more serious character with the United 
States, which have for some time been made by 
a portion of the Press on both sides of the Atlantic, 
appear, after all, to have only a slender foundation 
in fact. The “ultimatum” which is on its way 
to the Venezuelan Government through the 
German Consul is not by any means of the drastic 
character suggested by the name, though its recipient 
is expected, nevertheless, to see its way to comply. 
The embroidery with which the incident has been 
overlaid—the indignation in America, the scene 
between Mr. Bayard and Lord Salisbury, the 
“selfish aggression” which the Temps has hastened 
to detect in our action—has but the very 
slightest warrant. The bluster of a _ portion 
of the American Press need not be taken very 
seriously, inasmuch as that Press has been blustering 
with better cause against us at frequent intervals 
during the last sixty years at least—very likely 
more. It is true, as was pointed out a fortnight ago 
in our columns, that the bluster now derives signifi- 
cance from the fact that America has a navy and a 
group of naval Chauvinists. She has also a group 
of manufacturers whom Protection has stimulated 
to over-production, and who want a market for 
their superfluous goods. But these considerations 
apply in the case of Cuba with far more force than 
in that of Venezuela; and it looks as if the mass of 
Americans thought that, in the latter case at any 
rate, they do not appiy at all. 





THE resignation by the Marquis of Dufferin of 
his dignified sinecure as Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports has been one of the political surprises of the 
week. The surprise has been the greater owing to 
the fact that Lord Salisbury has taken the office 
vacated by Lord Dufferin. Lord Salisbury’s appoint- 
ment is, of course, a perfectly proper one. The Lord 
Wardenship has been held by many Prime Ministers 
before him, and he is in every way entitled to 
the office if he desires it. But it is not to be 
wondered at that Lord Dufferin’s resignation of a 
post to which no duties attach should have caused 
a good deal of gossip, and should have led to a 
revival of the rumour that he is destined to take a 
high position in the present Government. We are 
not in the confidence of the Ministry, and know 
nothing as to the truth of these rumours, but we 
can well believe that in the present state of our 
foreign affairs Lord Salisbury should feel that it is 
impossible for him to discharge adequately the two- 
fold duties of Premier and Foreign Secretary. If he 
were to give up his present office, we do not know 
that he could have a better successor than Lord 
Dufferin. 





THE ninetieth anniversary of the Battle of Tra- 
falgar occurred on Monday, and, for the first time 
since the battle was fought, some attempt was made 
to celebrate it by the decoration of the Nelson 
monument in Trafalgar Square with wreaths and 
flowers. It is, of course, well that a country 
should show itself grateful to its heroes, and 
we have no right to regret that this gratitude 
should be beginning to be manifested in ways 
that have hitherto been regarded as foreign to our 
national habits; but it is a little ominous that this 
celebration of one of the greatest events in our 
history takes place at a time when there are so 











many manifestations of hostility of feeling towards 
us on the part of other countries. The newspapers 
are still very unpleasant reading for those English- 
men who wish to see their country not only at peace 
with the rest of the world, but in the enjoyment 
of its confidence and goodwill. We are not quite 
certain that even harmless demonstrations like that 
of last Monday are likely to bring about an improve- 
ment in the feeling of our neighbours towards us. 


THE annual meeting of the United Kingdom 
Alliance was held at Manchester on Tuesday, and 
was made the occasion of a vigorous demonstration 
on the part of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his friends. 
Sir Wilfrid, with characteristic energy, poured 
contempt upon those politicians who have declared 
that the Liberal defeat last July was due to the 
Veto Bill, and announced that the prohibition 
party intended to take every favourable opportunity 
of pressing on Parliament the necessity of entrusting 
the people with a weapon for the overthrow of 
their worst enemy. Mr. Caine, who followed Sir 
Wilfrid, stated that he would accept the 
Gothenburg system, if it were offered in its 
completeness, as a settlement of the question. We 
trust that we may gather from this expression of 
opinion on the part of one of the most influential 
members of the Alliance, that that body is prepared 
to co-operate with other temperance reformers, 
whether they are Liberals or Tories, in supporting 
some measure of reform that the country is likely 
to accept. If reformers proceed on this line, they 
may fairly hope to succeed, but we regret that we 
are unable to alter our opinion that a Bill like that 
of Sir William Harcourt’s has no chance of finding 
early acceptance at the hands of the electorate. 





LIBERALS, and even Liberationists, have no 
reason to object to the manifesto of the two Arch- 
bishops, urging renewed activity in Church de- 
fence. The proposed action is designed to teach 
Church people some Church history—a subject of 
which their ignorance is notable—and if, after the 
manner of the Church Defence Association in the 
past, it teaches them many things that are really 
otherwise, it will do better service to the cause 
of Disestablishment than it expects. We trust 
the history will not lead, as in the otherwise 
excellent charge of the Bishop of Hereford, to an 
advocacy of, or acquiescence in, concurrent endow- 
ment—a system not desired by Nonconformists, and 
excellently calculated to spoil the advantages of both 
kinds of ecclesiastical polity. Otherwise the Bishop 
of Hereford’s charge stands out from the rest in 
welcome relief. Nothing can be better in the cause 
of a common Christianity than his plea for “ practical 
reunion” of Churchmen and Nonconformists in re- 
ligious work, or his exhortation to set a good example 
to “political Dissenters” in taking care that the 
Church herself is not political. Unfortunately, 
advice of this kind is precisely what a large body 
of the clergy will not take. 





WE see with much pleasure that the London 
County Council, at its meeting this week, practically 
rescinded its decision of a week ago on the water 
question. An amendment to the recommendation of 
the Parliamentary Committee, asking the Govern- 
ment to take the question of the water supply of 
London into its own hands, was carried by sixty-five 
to fifty-six votes. This amendment called upon the 
Parliamentary Committee to report, without delay, 
the lines on which they suggest that the Government 
should be asked to legislate. We should, of course, 
have been glad if the action of the Council had been 
still more directly in favour of immediate legislation 
to deal with a great and growing evil ; but, as it is, 
the amendment carried on Tuesday puts an end to 
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the “shelving” proposition which was carried by a 
narrow majority last week. 


e ——— 


A STARTLING announcement was 
ABROAD. published by the Times on Friday 
morning on the authority of a 
correspondent at Hong Kong who is stated to have 
special opportunities of knowing the truth. Russia, 
he tells us, has just concluded a treaty with China 
which allows her not only to take the Siberian 
railway to Vladivostok across Chinese territory 
—so much has been generally expected — but 
to construct a branch connecting it with Port 
Arthur, a port always accessible, and to anchor 
her fleet in that harbour at any time. More- 
over, she has secured certain commercial advan- 
tages which are somehow exclusive—at any rate, 
they are not affected by that “ most-favoured- 
nation clause” which tends to make commercial 
treaties a step towards Free Trade. That Russia 
must one day absorb Northern China we have little 
doubt; and industrial districts will probably arise 
in Southern Siberia and manufacture for the Chinese 
markets. But the present step—almost simul- 
taneous, it is to be noted, with the arrangement 
facilitating the speedy withdrawal of the Japanese 
troops from the Liac-tung peninsula—not only gives 
Russia the footing she has so long coveted, and im- 
poses a further check on the progress of Japan, but 
threatens to upset the whole commerce of the Far 
East, and seriously endangers both our own position 
in particular and that opening up of China from 
which so much is to be hoped for the world. We 
can only hope that English diplomacy is on the alert, 
and that Lord Salisbury will show that strength 
which it is the fashion to attribute to him among his 
admirers. But of this we confess we are not very 
hopeful. 





WS8ILE the German Emperor denounces Socialism 
by telegram, and “the classes” follow his lead in 
clamouring for coercive measures against the 
Socialists, the elections just held for the Parliament 
of Saxony have given a significant indication of the 
development of opinion in one of the most re- 
actionary States of the Empire. Their net result 
is that only two parties are left—Conservatives and 
Social Democrats. The intermediate groups are 
either absorbed, like the National Liberals, or 
crushed out, like the Liberals of the Richter 
type and the anti-Semites. The outgoing Liberals, 
indeed, only numbered two, and both failed to secure 
re-election; the anti-Semites, who aspired to gain 
a footing in the Legislature, were soundly beaten. 
The Conservative vote increased by about 36 per 
cent.; but the Social-Democratic vote increased by 
about 45 per cent., and in spite of the rejection of 
the agrarian programme at Breslau, there were 
gains in the rural districts as well as in the towns. 
In fact, as the result of the anti-Socialist agitation, 
Germany is tending to be sharply divided into two 
parties, Reactionaries and Socialists ; and the latter, 
in spite of their divisions and pecuniary difficulties, 
are gaining ground. It is a curious commentary on 
coercion. 





THE agitation for the extension of the franchise 
in Sweden—hitherto the most Conservative country 
in Northern Europe—seems to be commencing afresh. 
At the beginning of 1893 the supporters of extension 
held a voluntary election of a Convention, or 
‘People’s Parliament,” constructed on the model 
they propose for adoption. The Socialists astutely 
voted in considerable numbers, and, aided by the 
abstention of the partisans of the existing state of 
things, carried a number of the seats. However, the 
Government was moved to order an inquiry, which 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in Eas 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refase the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





is stated to show that 400,000 citizens are voters 
(but the large majority seem not to care to exercise 
their privilege), while about 180,000 more are suit- 
able for enfranchisement. The Government plan, 
however, shows that distrust of youth which is con- 
spicuous in the new Belgian Constitution, by putting 
the age of political majority at twenty-five, or possibly 
thirty, instead of twenty-one. Accordingly a fresh 
Convention is to be elected between now and the end 
of January ; and should the difficulty with Norway be 
peaceably settled, the agitation will no doubt increase 
in volume. 





THE absurd difficulty between the Courts of Italy 
and Portugal is only of interest as illustrating the 
new impulse given to the “ Roman Question” by the 
formal celebration in Rome last month of the anni- 
versary of the entry of the Italian troops. King 
Charles of Portugal had meant to visit his uncle, 
King Humbert, at Monza; the latter preferred to 
receive him at Rome; whereupon the Papal Nuncio 
at Lisbon threatened to break off diplomatic 
relations if he went there and ignored the 
claims of the Pope to temporal sovereignty. 
So explanations and excuses were sent: the Italian 
Government replied by expressing its hope that the 
King of Portugal would soon recover his liberty of 
action; and diplomatic relations between the two 
countries are partially suspended. One cannot but 
sympathise with the unfortunate King Carlos, who 
is now debarred from seeing Rome at all. But the 
incident indicates that the quarrel between the 
Pope and the Italian Kingdom, which tended to lie 
dormant, has been revived by Signor Crispi's recent 
speech. The Figaro suggests that the Pope might 
be invited to Avignon; but that course hardly com- 
mends itself either to the Vatican or to France. 





THE session of the Austrian Reichsrath has been 
opened by a speech from the new Premier, Count 
Badeni, indicating that administration rather than 
legislation is to be looked for from the new Ministry, 
and that it proposes to depend less on Parliamentary 
support than has been the custom of its prede- 
cessors. He promises, however, a liberal measure of 
electoral reform, and until that is passed all political 
combinations are likely to be such that a Ministry 
which is really responsible to the Emperor rather 
than to the Reichsrath can afford to disregard them 
for the most part. The relief from the “minor 
state of siege” offered to the Czechs in Prague 
is an encouraging feature in the situation. In Hun- 
gary the Upper House has finally accepted the 
whole of the _ politico-ecclesiastical programme 
—and now the country has to speak. And 
the nationality problem has broken out in a 
new form at Agram, where, on the visit of the 
Emperor after an interval of twenty-six years, 
Croats, Serbs, and Magyars indulged in a sort of 
triangular demonstration of national antipathies, 
followed up by a similar demonstration in the Hun- 
garian Chamber. The other burning question of 
nationality in that half of the Empire has received 
a check—M. Stourdza, the new Roumanian Premier, 
being not only a Germanophil, but also constrained 
by his new position to retire from that champion- 
ship of the Roumania Irredenta of Transylvania 
which he had recently taken up—presumably as part 
of that normal duty of embarrassing the Govern- 
ment which is incumbent on a leader of Opposition. 





WS8ILE the Italian army halts on its career of 
conquest for financial reasons, a thunderstorm has 
conveniently secured for the forward party all it 
wants. The death of the Emperor Menelik by 
lightning leaves the succession open to an Italian 
nominee, and may make Abyssinia another Tunis. 
An Italian religious paper regards the stroke of 
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lightning as a Divine judgment on Menelik for his 
membership of a schismatic Church—which is rather 
hard on a king who was born schismatic, like his 
ancestors from time immemorial. The chief fear of the 
“ colonials ” of Italy must now be whether Abyssinia 
will be, as Signor Crispi said, “a high school for 
their soldiers” or only another and even less pacific 
Tonquin. 





THE Times on Wednesday printed a very remark- 
able narrative, vouched for by Count Tolstoi, of the 
persecution of a religious sect, a sort of Unitarian 
Quakers—the Dukhobortsy by name—at the hands 
of the Russian Government. The story is sufficiently 
shocking, but is a variant of very old type. The 
religious creed of the sect is unorthodox, it is true, 
but it also conflicts with the requirements of the 
State. And as in Russia Church and State are really 
what in England they are historically—two sides of 
the same organism—we cannot wonder at the action 
of the Government. How did the earliest Quakers 
fare in England before the events of the Common- 
wealth and Restoration had familiarised people with 
the idea of a tolerated Dissent ? 


Lorp Acton has republished his 
inaugural lecture on the Study of 
History in book form (Macmillan 
& Co.). We discussed the theories which he pro- 
pounds at some length when the lecture was 
delivered last June, and it is enough now to say 
that the lecture makes a very interesting little 
book, which suggests even more than it says. If one 
were to criticise, one would be inclined to say, as of 
ill Lord Acton’s writings, that he ought to give 
his own power of thought and expression freer 
play and quote less from others. Inverted 
commas are too frequent throughout the lecture, 
and this is the more distressing because the 
passages in inverted commas are very far from 
being the best of the lecture. Nor do we think that 
the book is improved by adding to the seventy-four 
pages of the lecture an equal extent of notes in 
smaller print, consisting solely of quotations from 
other writers. For instance, when Lord Acton wrote 
in the text that a chair of contemporary history 
might be some day founded in England, “in the pro- 
gressive division of labour by which both science and 
government prosper,” he thinks it necessary to add 
in a note that the Edinburgh Review, clvii. 428, 
said that “the law of all progress is one and the 
same, the evolution of the simple into the complex 
by successive differentiations.” The notion in the 
text was not sufficiently novel for anyone to have 
accused Lord Acton of plagiarism, if it had been dis- 
covered that a similar idea had once been expressed 
in the Edinburgh Review. Lord Acton is cursed by 
too good a library and too good a memory. Let us 
hope that at Cambridge he may learn to think and 
to forget. He has original powers of the highest 
order if he could only get away from his books. But 
the lecture is one which no historical student can 
afford to overlook: it is chock-full of phrases and 
ideas which would be useful in examinations. 


LITERATURE. 


Tue text of Robert Burns seems to require as 
much critical emendation as that of any ancient or 
modern classic. This work is being done for the 
Centenary Edition of his poems, edited by Messrs. 
W. E. Henley and T. F. Henderson, and announced 
for publication next year, beginning on January 
2th, the poet’s birthday (Edinburgh: T. GC. & 
E. C. Jack). The editors have bad the assist- 
ance of several important collections of Burns 
MSS. and chap-books not accessible to their pre- 
decessors in the field. These have led to some 
interesting discoveries, and an appeal is now made 
to other collectors, hitherto not reached, for similar 
aid. Moreover,as Burns’s name has become attached 


to much which he either did not write or did not 








wish to print, they have classified his poems afresh. 
Mr. Henley promises an essay, in the fourth and con- 
cluding volume, on the life and genius of the poet. 





Mr. GEORGE ALLEN announces two important 
art books—* The Principles of Art,” illustrated by 
examples from the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield and 
by passages from Mr. Ruskin’s works, compiled by 
Mr. William White, the Curator of the Museum; 
and “Studies in Both Arts,” ten of Mr. Ruskin’s 
drawings, hitherto unpublished, with illustrative 
text selected from his published works. In another 
department of art Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. 
announce the issue at an early date of the “ Last 
Poems” of the late James Russell Lowell, of 
which they are the English publishers, and of 
a new volume of poems by Mr. Clifford Harrison. 
Finally, “ Chapman's Story Series of Incident, Action, 
and Adventure” (Chapman & Hall), which claims a 
place among the products of the fine arts by its 
cover at any rate, has already started well with 
volumes by Mary E. Wilkins and others, and by 
Bret Harte, and promises two more—“ At the Sign 
of the Ostrich,” by Charles James, next week, and, 
a little later, “The White Feather,” by Oswald 
Crawfurd. 


Mr. HENRY REEVE, C.B., D.C.L., 
for thirty-five years Registrar of 
the Privy Council and for forty 
years editor of the Edinburgh Review, had been an 
active, if not latterly a very conspicuous, figure in 
the literary world for more than two generations; 
indeed, it was with a certain shock of surprise that 
readers of his English: version of De Tocqueville 
sometimes learnt that he was still alive, though he 
had sunk his personality in his editorship. The 
political significance of the Edinburgh Review now 
belongs rather to a past generation, but the general 
culture which it maintains and represents, now in- 
creasingly rare amid narrowing specialism and read- 
ing light in every sense of the word, is well worth 
preservation. In this century, at any rate, it is a 
specially English product; and to have helped in its 
preservation, as Mr. Reeve has, is no small achieve- 
ment.—Signor Bonghi was not only one of the fore- 
most of Italian public men, but also a writer of 
varied talents and manifold eminence. As a phi- 
losopher he had been the associate of Rosmini, one 
of the most remarkable of nineteenth century sages; 
he had “ professed” Greek and Ancient History, as 
well as other subjects; he was an active journalist, 
the founder of great newspapers, and as Minister of 
Education he had, without disparagement of the 
interests of religion, effectively defended the claims 
of the State. As a politician he had been a member 
of the Right, a sympathiser with the Extreme Left 
—the consequent disfavour into which he fell at 
Court on one occasion nearly sent him into volun- 
tary exile—and finally a strong supporter of Signor 
Crispi’s rule as the only Government possible at 
present. In the earlier years of THE SPEAKER he 
was its valued Italian correspondent.—The Marquis 
of Waterford had been in his later years a leading 
champion of the cause of the Irish landlords. 


OBITUARY. 











LORD ROSEBERY. 





f igo: are some points of view from which Lord 
Rosebery’s speech last week at Scarborough has 
an almost unique interest and importance. It was 
really the first revelation of the speaker as leader of 
the Liberal party to his followers and his fellow- 
countrymen. When Lord Rosebery accepted the 
Premiership on the retirement of Mr. Gladstone— 
accepting it, not to gratify his personal inclination, 
but under pressure which it would have been almost 
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criminal to resist—he had to enter upon the com- 
mand of an army which had already fought half a 
campaign and which occupied a position for the dif- 
ficulties of which he was in no way responsible. 
He had at the same time to take over a staff 
the members of which had entered upon their 
service under another chief, and a policy which had 
been framed without his intervention. The position 
would in any case have been one of almost impos- 
sible difficulty ; but its difficulties were enormously 
increased by the factthat the chief whom he succeeded, 
and whom he was expected to supersede, was Mr. 
Gladstone. Looking back upon the Rosebery Pre- 
miership, one wonders how it could have lasted for a 
month. It is a mere truism to say that under no 
other member of the late Cabinet would it have been 
possible to carry on after Mr. Gladstone’s retirement 
for a single day. That the task should have been 
continued for nearly eighteen months speaks 
volumes for the tenacity, the loyalty, and the powers 
of endurance possessed by Lord Rosebery. And 
during the whole of that period he was subjected 
day by day to a criticism which was constantly mis- 
informed, and almost always unfair. For a time, 
indeed, it seemed as though the Liberal party, on 
losing Mr. Gladstone, had called not for a leader 
but for a scapegoat, and hud chosen a Prime 
Minister upon whose head it could lay the burden of 
the sins of the whole party. We need not dwell 
upon this aspect of the case. It is one which fair- 
minded men now recognise universally. But this is 
the reason that makes Lord Rosebery’s speech, or 
rather speeches, at Scarborough last week the first 
real revelation of himself as leader of his party. He 
no longer has to carry a load bequeathed to him by 
others; nor has he any need now to keep pace with 
associates who seemed more anxious to hinder than 
to help him. The time is come when he can stand 
forth in his own person, and asserting his own indi- 
viduality, show the world that he is equal to the 
great task he has undertaken. 

It would, of course, be too much to expect that 
everyone should recognise in his Scarborough de- 
clarations the true note of leadership. Some of the 
more foolish of the Tory writers profess, indeed, 
to regard those declarations as involving something 
like an abnegation of leadership. Their ideal 
leader is evidently a Boulanger, capering on his 
black horse, or a Randolph Churchill, flinging hand- 
fuls of mud right and left among his opponents. 
We cannot be too thankful that Lord Rosebery 
has disappointed them; nor are we less grateful 
to him for having refused to play to the gallery 
in his own party. Those ardent spirits who are 
always beseeching their general to sound the charge 
are invaluable when the battle is actually in pro- 
gress, but they are apt to embarrass their leaders 
at other times. Lord Rosebery has asserted himself 
with no unnecessary emphasis, but in such a manner 
that his spirit and his purpose cannot be mistaken, 
except by those who are utterly foolish or altogether 
prejudiced. That which will strike most people in 
his speech is his combined honesty and courage. 
He has the honesty to recognise facts as they are, 
and to refuse to flatter his followers in order to 
please them; and he has the courage to address 
to them words which he must be well aware are 
not likely to give them the kind of gratifica- 
tion that some persons always expect to receive 
when a leader speaks. It is not a small thing 
for any party to have at its head a man who can 
show himself to be honest and courageous in this 
fashion, and we honour Lord Rosebery for the 
service he has thus rendered us. It makes us feel 
that there are some points, at least, in which as a 
leader he can be absolutely trusted. To recognise 











































defeat, to try to ascertain its causes, to state them 
frankly and dispassionately, and to press upon the 
party the lessons which they teach, are about the 
best services that any man can render to the Liberal 
party at the present moment. Even those who 
would have preferred a declaration of a different 
kind from their leader will probably feel their 
respect for him increased by the course he has 
chosen to adopt. But mere criticism, even though 
it be directed to the most vulnerable points in our 
armour, is not all that we require from a leader. 
We need, in addition, encouragement and inspir- 
ation. Lord Rosebery supplied both last week, 
although some may think that he administered 
them with almost undue caution and self-restraint. 
He made it clear that, however serious the Liberal 
reverses might be, the Liberal cause retained all 
its vitality, and was capable of advancing to a 
swift and complete triumph if its supporters were 
able to master the lessons of misfortune. As to 
the direction in which the advance is to be made, 
he spoke with a wisdom which few are likely to 
call in question. The day of long programmes is, 
for the Liberal party, at an end. The business of 
programme-making has passed into the hands of 
its opponents; and until they have disclosed their 
policy, our duty is to stand aside, vigilant and ready 
for the time of action when it comes. But this does 
not imply that we are not to know where we stand. 
Lord Rosebery left us in no doubt upon this point. 
He summoned those who trust iu him to rally round 
him on the old rock of Liberal principle. The fight 
for religious equality and political freedom is one in 
which Liberalism is always on one side and Toryism 
on the other, and in this fight Lord Rosebery shows 
that he is heart and soul upon our side. Whenever 
the moment comes to stand in defence of the prin- 
ciples of national education embodied in the Act of 
1870, or to enter into the struggle for securing the 
predominance of the House of Commons in our 
national affairs, he will be found at his post. These 
things go to the very root of political feeling and 
political principle, and we may rest assured that we 
have a leader who in dealing with them will know 
how to assert and advance the historic Liberal creed. 

Some Liberal critics have shown a certain amount 
of dissatisfaction because Lord Rosebery said no- 
thing to encourage those “new” movements which 
have enlisted the ardent sympathies of sections of 
our party. He would, we think, have made a great 
mistake if he had done anything of the kind. His 
business, as a general rallying his forces, was first to 
bring them together on the spot, where all can meet 
with equal goodwill. This, to the best of his ability, 
he has done, and it is for his followers to say 
whether they will respond to his call. But before a 
new departure is attempted, either in one direction 
or another, we must know that it is undertaken with 
the concurrence of the party as a whole. That we 
have been weakened by divisions is a fact that 
everybody recognises. Lord Rosebery’s manifest 
purpose last week was to heal those divisions, and to 
convert the great Liberal host once more into a 
homogeneous body. That business accomplished, 
the time will come to decide upon what point of the 
enemy’s position the first advance shall be made. 
In deciding this question followers as well as 
leaders must have their say; and that Lord 
Rosebery recognises this truth is proved by his 
references to reorganisation, and to the restora- 
tion of those representative bodies from whose 
utterances in former days Liberal statesmen were 
able to ascertain the opinions of their followers. 
To sum up, we regard this declaration by Lord 
Rosebery as being eminently satisfactory, not only 
because of the help it affords to Liberals generally, 
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but because of the light it throws upon his own 
character and attitude. It shows, as we have 
already said, that he has the honesty and courage 
needed in a leader; it shows, further, that he him- 
self suffers from no dangerous illusions as to the 
gravity and difficulty of the task that lies before us 
as a party; but, above all, it shows that he is willing 
to take his part in the performance of that task, in 
a spirit of unswerving loyalty to the principles which 
form the foundation-creed of every Liberal, and with 
a& sagacious comprehension of the ever-widening 
needs of a nation like ours. Such a leader is one 
whom a party that is at once loyal and intelligent will 
trust implicitly. 








AFTER NINETY YEARS. 





TT\IME is necessary for a correct historical per- 

spective, and we understand to-day better than 
our fathers did fifty years ago the greatness of 
Trafalgar. Sir Edward Creasy, in a book which 
fairly represented the historical notions of his time, 
did not include Trafalgar among the decisive battles 
of history. He had room for the Armada, and for 
Waterloo, and for the cannonade at Valmy, but not 
for the victory by which the dying Nelson secured 
for England the control of the seas. Yet Tra- 
falgar was, on the whole, in itself and in its 
results, the greatest achievement of English arms. 
The knights and bowmen who conquered at Crecy 
and Poictiers and Agincourt fought against a 
France which was still in the making. The defeat 
of the Armada, which can alone rival the victory at 
Trafalgar, was partly due to the elements. Again, 
though it was not Drake’s fault, the fact remains 
that we did not seek out the enemy and beat him, 
as good sailors should, but allowed him to come into 
our waters to be tossed by unaccustomed storms 
and pelted by an equally unaccustomed ball-fire, 
rather than tackled at close quarters. The 
defeat of the Armada secured our independence 
and gave the buccaneers a right to trade with the 
New World to East and West, but it was a defensive 
victory ; it rather took the mastery of the seas from 
Spain than gave it to us. The victories of Crom- 
well’s day over the Dutch may be said to have 
marked the beginning of our larger claims, but 
somehow one is not so proud of having beaten the 
Dutch. As to Marlborough’s land victories, they 
were due to foreign allies as much as to Englishmen, 
and the same might perhaps be said of Waterloo. 
The Napoleon whom we defeated at Waterloo was a 
Napoleon past his prime. The Napoleon whom 
Nelson defeated at Trafalgar was a Napoleon at the 
summit of his greatness. 

We say Napoleon, and the phrase is more 
accurate than if we had said Villeneuve or said 
France. Napoleon, though not a seaman, fully 
understood the importance of the sea. He was then 
in possession practically of the whole of maritime 
Europe. He had at his command the sea-strength 
of all the European powers but England who in 
modern times have done anything upon the sea. 
He had the control of Italy, of Spain, of Belgium, 
with an open Scheldt, of Holland, and of the 
Elbe, which he himself, with true prescience, 
knew to be not less important than the Scheldt. 
The Danish fleet bad, it is true, been destroyed 
at Copenhagen, but still Napoleon meant more 
1805 than any combination of foreign powers 


in | 
that one can conceive in 1895; and in spite 


of the army under Mack, he had, free for the 
invasion of England, a greater land force than 
France now could spare until her soldiers are 
in Berlin. 


Nor was the plan of campaign un- 











worthy of Napoleon’s genius. He did not follow the 
maxim about seeking out your enemy, which has 
perhaps been given an exaggerated universality by 
recent writers. His object was not to be master of 
the seas, but to get control of the Channel for six 
hours. Inthis he very nearly succeeded. Villeneuve 
successfully lured Nelson to the West Indies, got 
thirty days’ start homewards, and only failed to 
reach Brest because his nerve failed him. Had he 
gone from Ferrol to Brest instead of Cadiz, nothing, 
humanly speaking, could have saved England. The 
English fleet, if it had lost control of the Channel 
for however brief a period, could have done no more 
to save England than the Dutch fleet did to save 
Holland. It may be argued with some speciousness 
that it was Villeneuve rather than Nelson who saved 
England. So far as the year 1805 was concerned 
this was probably so. Napoleon recognised that his 
anti-English campaign had failed more than a month 
before Trafalgar, broke up his camp at Boulogne, and 
threw himself upon the allies. He probably knew, as 
a matter of mathematical certainty, that the com- 
bined English fleet would be more than a match for 
any sea-force he could get together. Had he thought 
otherwise he might have ordered Villeneuve to attack 
Nelson rather than to lead him off on a wild-goose 
chase to the West Indies. Thus we come to what 
really is at the bottom of the whole matter. We 
won at Trafalgar because we were stronger in ships 
and men than any combination which could then 
brought against us. Even with that superiority our 
control of the Channel—and consequently our in- 
dependence as a nation—was not absolutely secure 
if our forces near at hand were weakened by the 
task of defending our possessions elsewhere. Thus 
we ought to have as strong a navy as our possible 
enemies and a bit to spare. 

In one sense it is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of Trafalgar. It was greater on the sea 
than Austerlitz and Jena put together were on land, 
for on sea there was no Russia left to conquer. 
Some of the American ships did good work in the 
war which began in 1812, and Napoleon himself 
believed the United States, strengthened by the 
purchase of Louisiana, would, in the course of years, 
become a serious maritime rival of England. No 
victory can secure the mastery of the seas for 
ever, but practically Trafalgar meant the control of 
the seas by England until the end of the war. 
Indeed our pre-eminence was never threatened 
afterwards until the period of the Third Re- 
public. But at the same time it would be wrong 
to take the phrase “mastery of the seas” too 
literally. No,power can be master of the seas in 
the same way that Napoleon was master of Western 
Europe, and that for the good reason that it is 
possible to make incursions into the sea realm 
and escape uninjured, which it would scarcely be 
wise to make into the land realm. After Trafalgar 
we swept the colonies, took the islands, including 
Sicily, plodded through the Peninsula because it 
was like an island, and made with 100,000 men of all 
arms a disastrous expedition to Walcheren, which we 
are happy to forget. But though we had nearly 
a million men under arms, we were able to give 
the French in France scarcely any serious trouble. 
They, on the other hand, though they were much 
weaker at sea than we on land, carried on, to 


' our great loss and to their considerable profit, 


@ privateering war upon our commerce, as Captain 
Mehan shows, until the very end of the war. No 


_ one can quite say how far the change in ships will 


strengthen the potentiality of the privateer. He 
will have torpedoes and quick-firing guns; while, on 
the other hand, the merchantman will have much 
better means of escape. But take it how one will, 
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it is clear that no navy, however strong, can protect 
our commerce in time of war. The task is, plainly 
and frankly, an impossible one. The duty of the 
navy is to destroy any fleet which could render the 
invasion of England practicable. The merchantmen 
will have to take their chance and look after them- 
selves, even if we were to win half a dozen Trafalgars. 
This fact ought not to be forgotten by those ship- 
owners who have of late years ceased to employ 
British sailors. 

Another fact which we are apt to forget is that 
the land has encroached on the sea a great deal 
since Napoleon’s time. That is to say, the practic- 
able land routes for troops, which were then 
practically confined to Europe, now extend over 
all Asia, and will soon extend over Africa. One 
hundred years ago India was, speaking from the 
military point of view, an island. Trafalgar there- 
fore necessarily meant the control of India. Now, 
with the trans-Caspian railway, Russia might con- 
ceivably overrun and hold India, even though we 
kept the mastery of the seas. The same thing is be- 
coming true of Africa, In Pitt’s day the Cape was as 
much an island as Madagascar. It was in the 
natural province of the sea-power. Now, not merely 
have we acquired African possessions far away from 
the sea base, but we have seen, without being able 
to help it, the impassable ocean of barbarism be- 
tween the Cape and Algiers partly bridged over. 
A land invasion of the Cape would to-day be 
impossible; but when France gets together a great 
negro army, as in the course of years she doubtless 
will, nothing need be impossible to the nation which 
has so often crossed the Alps and the Rhine. The 
disputes between Boer and Uitlander will become 
a little pitiful in face of this danger of the 
twentieth century. The burghers of the Cape not 
merely need to keep their militia force together, and 
to pay for some ships for us if they will, but will 
have to consider whether, if the French black army 
becomes a reality, the Bantu should not be drilled by 
his conqueror. Thus, both in India and in Africa, 
we have now possessions which the fleet alone 
cannot protect, and another Trafalgar might mean 
less than the last. Naval victories are essential to 
the preservation of every part of our power and our 
dominion, but we might win many naval victories 
and still lose much. 








CHURCH AND DISSENT. 





DUCATION bids fair to sharpen all the old 
antagonisms of Church and Dissent. There is 
satire in the situation; the music of reunion is 
sounding in the air above, a rattle of arms and the 
march of clans gathering to the strife are heard 
in the fields below. So, perhaps, it has ever been. 
A great divine was once described as a man who 
was always ready to give a hundred reasons why 
Christians should unite, but who had a thousand in 
reserve to show why he could not join in the union. 
He was fortunate in having any reasons at all, for, 
as a rule, men are more able to feel than explain 
why they differ. In England, the proper and normal 
state of things is for Church and Dissent to be 
ignorant of each other, and ignorance is never 
the mother of any good thing, least of all of 
justice in judgment and wisdom in_ policy. 
And it is so much easier to be charitable 
to a distant kinsman than just to a brother who lives 
next door. It was not so hard to the Samaritan, 
who was an alien, to be good to the wounded 
traveller as it was to the priest, who had at home 
the charge of his soul, to be kindly to him by the 








Tbe Greek Church is orthodox, and holds the 
Anglican heretical; but it is established and remote 
enough to be gently entreated, and union with it 
can be spoken of the more freely that it is so entirely 
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impossible. The Roman Church is Catholic, and 
holds the Anglican schismatic; but there is some- 
thing dramatic in imitating its worship while 
declining its terms. The Dissenter, however, is in 
another category ; in the first place he is a dissenter, 
and his very name damns him; in his case only one 
thing is possible: he must abandon his dissent and be 
incorporated into the Church. Negatives are excel- 
lent things: they condemn, but they do not describe. 
They do not tell what a man is, but what he is 
not, and so leave the work of positive portraiture to 
the free and unfettered imagination. In the second 
place, he is on the ground, an inconvenient presence, 
Dissent being to the Church very much what 
sedition is to the State. I1f the first principle of a 
judge be that a given man has no right to be, it will 
be very hard to him to be quite just to the man, his 
very existence being a wrong, at least a contradic- 
tion to the principle which governs the judgment. 
How can any lawful rights be conceded to him to 
whom we deny the right to be? In the next place, 
the Dissenter is a protest against the name and the 
claims of the Church he dissents from. He 
challenges its authority, limits its reign, lessens its 
dignity; for how, for example, can a Church be 
National if one half the nation live outside the 
Church and decline its ministrations ? 
It is little wonder, then, that the negative word 
“ Dissent ’’ should, in the very degree it is loved and 
cherished, beget misunderstanding. It may justify 
dislike, but can communicate no knowledge. For the 
dissenter must to himself have some positive reason for 
his existence ; he cannot surely be the product of pure 
cussednesa, created simply by the love of contradiction 
and difference. Our late henented and oracular friend, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, used to quote “ dissidence of 
dissent.” It was to him a blessed phrase, as good as 
the word Mesopotamia to any ancient dame, or as the 
head of King Charles to Mr. Dick. It was as 
alliterative as his own “rigour and vigour,” and 
bore the stamp of its author, Edmund Burke, who 
was a greater master of style than even Matthew 
Arnold. But how did he use it? Simply as a 
clever trick to conceal his blindness, or, in 
the manner of old, described in Job, “to darken 
counsel by words without knowledge.” For the Dis- 
senter has been a very potent person in English 
history. He has accomplished some very positive 
things. He has differed, not that he might destroy, 
but that he might construct. He has done some- 
thing for religion in England; he has kept it alive 
in many places where, but for him, it would have 
died out; he has even revived it where it was 
as good as dead. He has his share in 
our moral and remedial legislation, for without 
John Howard, the Independent, and Mrs. Fry, the 
Quaker, where would prison reform have been? 
Without the Society of Friends, would the slaves 
have been emancipated? Without the persistent 
humanity of the Nonconformists, would there 
have been any conscience of duty to the lower races ? 
And statesmen have before now remarked that when 
a question of principle emerged, the Dissenter could 
always be depended on to apprehend it and follow it 
whithersoever it might lead. It is within our 
personal knowledge that the late Liberal leader, an 
illustrious statesman certainly, yet a tenacious 
Churchman, if ever there was one, said, in the evil 
days of the Jingo agitation to a prominent Dissenter, 
“In questions of principle we can always count upon 
sa people. They understand them with intel- 
igence and they serve them with fidelity.” And so, 
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in English politics, the “ Dissenter” has not been 
impotent ; through him, or because of him, toleration 
was enacted, the Tests Acts repealed, the universities 
openea—in a word, the religious liberty which 
England enjoys secured. These things could not 
have been accomplished in the strength of negations 
alone, and he who helps to effect them surely belongs 
of right to some other and higher category than 
that of mere “ Dissenter.” He must have some 
positive attribute or principle to explain his positive 
achievements. The indescriptive negative helps no 
whit towards an explanation. 

How, then, may we conceive the positive belief 
by reason of which he assumes the negative attitude, 
the name “dissent”? It is dangerous to deal here 
with such delicate matters as distinctive beliefs ; but, 
so far as we can analyse the matter, it seems to us 
that the distinguishing idea is the Church. As 
regards it, the governing idea of the Anglican is the 
ministry, the apostolic descent of his orders; but the 
regulative idea of the Dissenter is the people, the 
apostolic descent of the community. The apostolicity 
of the ministry is aristocratic ; it means that the ruling 
and administrative class is of a fixed and traditional 
character, and without it the society or State cannot be. 
But the apostolicity of the community is democratic ; 
it means that the ministry holds its being and 
derives its authority from the people. The apostolic 
succession has not been always as prominent in the 
Anglican Church as it is to-day. The late Cardinal 
Newman has given a humorous description of the 
surprise which his discovery and statement of the 
doctrine awakened. Many doubted, some believed, a 
few wished to believe, if only they could find out 
reasons for thinking it to be true. One bishop sat 
down to consider whether he really did regard him- 
self as a successor of the apostles: it would add so 
much to his dignity and the honour of his office if 
he could really think he was. Fifty years of con- 
troversy have made a great difference in the attitude 
of the clerical mind to this belief; it has become the 
fundamental article in the ecclesiastical creed. And 
it has so grown because it found the soil congenial. 
It had been an implicit faith, and now and*then in 
other ages what it is to-day, explicit too. And always 
when it has risen it has meant the same thing— 
that the Church is constituted by its ministry, that 
where there is no bishop there is no priest, where no 
priest there are no sacraments, where no sacraments 
there is no Church. It is thus a theory of divine 
right, the divine right of a class or a caste, 
the claim of a hierarchy—which means an 
aristocracy of officials—to be for the religious 
society the basis and conditio sine qua non of 
its legitimate and valid being. But the aposto- 
licity of the community, of the congregation 
of godly men scattered throughout the whole world, 
has been the note of the bodies historically known as 
“Protestant,” in distinction from “Catholic dis- 
senters.”” The Presbyterian may be as rigorous in 
his view of ordination as the Anglican, but the 
presbyter owes his status to the congregation, can 
exercise his functions only because he is its choice, 
and can sit in the Church Courts only because he is 
its representative. The Independent theory is only 
a more logical and literal version of the same, with- 
out the legislative and judicial functions which 
belong to the elaborately organised Church Courts 
of the sister system. The Puritanism which was 
their common English ancestor had this same char- 
acter, and to it were due those political ideals it 
attempted to realise both in Church and State. 

Here, then, is the reason why the Dissenter is a 
Dissenter: he believes in the primacy not of the 
clergy but of the community, in the constitutive 
power of the congregation, not of the episcopate. 





It was this which made the patronage which is 
perfectly native to the Anglican Church so alien to 
the Scotch. The patron may in England present to 
his living, or even advertise and sell in the open 
market, the advowson, no man being able to say 
him “ Nay ”; but tothe dour Presbyterian patronage 
was anathema, an interference with those rights 
which the Redeemer had conferred upon His 
Church. And so he would have none of it; it was 
the direct cause of all the secessions from the 
Kstablished Kirk—a burden the Kirk had to get 
rid of that its life might be continued. And this 
idea as to the primacy of the community ex- 
plains both the ecclesiastical and civil action of 
the so-called Dissenter. It makes him vehemently 
anti-clerical, but strongly religious, jealous for all 
the rights and high privileges of the Church as he 
understands it. It makes him a zealot for the 
rights of peoples, the strenuotis opponent of privilege, 
and the resolute adherent of all movements which 
promise to restrict its range and enlarge the bounds 
of freedom. It explains his action within the English 
State, and his objection to incorporation in the English 
Church. And it would promote the growth of good 
feeling in English society were the attempt per- 
sistently and successfully made to understand him in 
his positive character, which is essential, and to 
forget his negative, which is an accident of time and 
place. 








THE PROSPECT IN FRANCE. 





NHE opening of the Parliamentary session ought 
A) to have inspired the French Ministry with 
renewed sentiments of gratitude to General Duchesne 
for his deliverance of them from the just indignation 
of the Chamber and the country. It is true that 
everything that could have been said about the mis- 
management of the expedition two months ago still 
holds good—indeed, fresh evidence is accumulating 
against the culprits; and the fact that only twenty 
men were killed in the final action has been effect- 
ively used by M. Rochefort to emphasise the fact 
that the mortality from disease was twe!ve thousand. 
Bat still, to the average Frenchman, the successful 
termination of the war atones for a great deal. The 
debate which is announced for next week will be 
interesting and heated; but nobody expects that it 
will overthrow the Government. The debate on 
the Carmaux strike, which began on Thursday, 
seems likely, as we go to press, to have little result 
except waste of time. When the opening speech 
of a debate occupies four hours, it muy fairly be 
assumed that the speaker’s primary aim is obstruc- 
tion rather than the triumphant overthrow of his 
opponents. M. Jaurés is really speaking to the 
Socialist Press; but in spite of their efforts and the 
really considerable sums raised, the economic situa- 
tion is against his clients at Carmaux, and the 
“ principles of ’89”’ with their individualist colouring 
will probably be successfully utilised once more in 
favour of “free labour.” The postponed debate on 
the Southern Railway scandals will, it is said, produce 
fresh revelations; but there is a point at which 
scandals cease to be interesting, and although last 
January these scandals overthrew a Cabinet and 
helped to precipitate the fall of a President, the 
chief actor has disappeared into prison, and the 
public interest is not very acute. The thirty inter- 
pellations which were announced for the opening of 
the session will not, in short, give the Ministry ve 
much trouble. It is a serious matter that so mu 
time should be wasted in a session which is expressly 
intended to wind up business in good time before 
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the year closes. In the interest of the country as 
well as of the Ministry it is to be hoped the waste 
may be small. Unless the unexpected happens— 
but then in the French Chamber it happens oftener 
than anywhere else—the Government may feel 
tolerably safe for the opening of the session. Their 
real difficulties will come when the Budget is 
reached. 

It is not surprising, however, that the prospect 
of all this talk should have moved the Press—we 
do not mean merely the organs of the professional 
denouncers of “ Parliamentarism ”’ like MM. Roche- 
fort and Paul de Cassagnac, but serious constitu- 
tional papers like the Siécle and the Journal des 
Débats—to condemn the Chamber and urge reforms. 
M. Yves Guyot, in the Siéele, indeed, demands the 
re-establishment of the scrutin de liste in order to 
secure those compact, homogeneous parties which 
are conspicuously absent under the present system. 
But when it was tried under Gambetta, it certainly 
did not secure that end. Desperate and even comic 
efforts were made in the youth of the present 
Chamber to secure the division, but the old supersti- 
tion of “ Republican concentration ” defeated them 
all; and the suggestion of the Radical-Socialist 
leader, M. Goblet, of a Radical-Socialist alliance, 
presumably under himself, is not likely to be 
adopted permanently. If it were, it would solve 
the difficulty by creating a stable Conservative 
majority through the force of repulsion. Otherwise, 
we presume, matters will drift on, and possibly a 
fresh re-grouping of Parliamentary personages may 
arise during the Budget debates. 

The Budget for several years has been hopelessly 
late, and this year, after the interruptions of the 
Ministerial and Presidential crises in the spring, it 
was only made to balance by the desperate expedient 
of laying hands on the unclaimed savings-bank 
deposits. Less than two months remain available 
for its discussion. Within that time the Chamber 
proposes to reform the succession duties, to do away 
with the window tax, and establish a tax on 
houses and servants—acerbissima exactio capitum 
atque ostiorum, if we may quote Cicero’s descrip- 
tion of a somewhat similar tax in the Roman 
provinces; to reform the taxation on alcoholic 
liquors—a measure which, for the first time in recent 
French history, will stimulate local antagonisms 
between the North-East, which makes spirits, and 
the West and South, which make cider and wine; 
as a mere incident in this reform, which has been 
pending for years, to abolish the vexatious octroi 
duties ; and to hold the balance between the Ministry 
and an exceptionally pugnacious Budget Committee 
which has been cutting down estimates with a sur- 
prising degree of independence. With the hugest 
National Debt in the world, with a taxable capacity 
which in many directions is well-nigh exhausted, 
and with the possibility of further sacrifices as the 
war fever continues and the “ Africanists ” clamour 
for colonial extension, it will take a great deal 
more than two months for France to check her 
career of extravagance and re-introduce sound 
principles of finance. Earlier in the year the 
Chamber showed itself in a mood for business. 
Will it save time now? Will it suspend or 
limit the gratification of the public appetite for 
scenes? The most serious work of a Parliament, its 
primary business, is before it. There is every pros- 
pect of difficulty—and, besides all the material and 
obvious difficulties, there is always M. Cavaignac 
constantly reappearing with new projects, fighting 
for his own hand. Yet the differences on purely 
financial questions are not fundamental, except 
about the progressive income-tax, which is already 


businesslike ways which it so readily assumes, stop 
interpellations and Socialist advertisements, and 
extricate France from the downward path towards 
that danger of bankruptcy from which even she— 
in spite of her power to borrow at less than 3 per 
cent.—is not exempt ? 








AN UNATTACHED STATESMAN, 





HE speeches which Mr. Courtney has been 
fi making in Cornwall these last few days are 
by no means the least interesting omens of things 
to come that can be descried in the politics of the 
moment. Strenuous efforts are made from time to 
time to find the right label for Mr. Courtney’s 
political character. Lord Salisbury has called him a 
“‘ Radical,” the Radicals call him an “ old Liberal,” 
the “old Liberals,” or such as claim that title in 
these days, find him disturbingly democratic. The 
only thing that no one has ever yet called him isa 
Conservative, and it certainly says much for him 
that he should have been for ten years a Unionist 
and yet have escaped that imputation. Yet, in spite 
of this difficulty in finding a label to fit him, no man 
was ever less a mystery. He says plainly the thing 
that is in him, and he says it in the most emphatic 
manner. No one will accuse him of either econo- 
mising the truth, as he conceives it, or unduly 
consulting the times and seasons of those with 
whom he is nominally working. Yet he could not 
manage it better if (as no one in the world imputes 
to him) he had laid himself out to catch the public 
ear as a “sarprise”’ politician. Though he speaks 
in the remotest part of Cornwall, every London 
newspaper reports the substance of what he says the 
next morning, and many London editors find that 
he furnishes them perennially with something that 
suggests a leading article. 

If we may fall in with this prevailing habit, 
Mr. Courtney’s latest speeches suggest to us certain 
inquiries about Mr. Courtney’s own position and 
future. How long can he remain in his present 
unattached position, and will he be able to maintain 
his position if, for the duration of this Parliament, 
he should find it impossible to work regularly with 
either party? His latest speeches have been chiefly 
noticed because he declared very positively against 
that upheaval of the Education Act for which a 
large section of the Tory party are now clamour- 
ing. But this is not a solitary instance, nor can it 
in the least have surprised those who have followed 
his career and public speeches for these last 
twelve months. When Lord Salisbury sneered at 
him for a common Radical, and when the Tory 
party in the House of Commons declared they 
would sooner have any Liberal as Speaker, and 
when, finally, the Cabinet was formed and he re- 
mained outside, it was made known to the public 
that the things for which Mr. Courtney stands are 
the things which the modern Tory party chiefly 
dislikes. They would make no terms with the 
one prominent member of the Liberal Unionist party 
of whom it could be said quite positively that he was 
no Conservative. Mr. Courtney’s offences to Con- 
servatism have, indeed, been many and flagrant in a 
comparatively short period. He was for the unifi- 
cation of London and the development of the County 
Council, while all good Tories were for “‘ tenification ” 
and the belittlement of the County Council. He 
was for Local Veto, with certain characteristic 
variations of his own, while the Unionist party was 
hand in glove with the brewers. He was, broadly 
speaking, in favour of Sir William Harcourt’s 
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more than they hated Home Rule. He had a pious 
horror of all the promises of higher wages, more work, 
free houses, and indiscriminate pensions by which the 
election was manceuvred on the Tory side; and when 
the election was over, he made no secret of his belief 
that the Liberals had got fewer seats than their 
Votes entitled them to. On foreign politics, again, 
Mr. Courtney is less of a Jingo than the average 
Liberal; and on the great schools question, as we 
have just seen, he is in favour of maintaining the 
old Liberal status quo. He is also, if we remember 
rightly, in favour of Welsh Disestablishment; and on 
the other side we have only the one item to set down, 
that he is opposed to Home Rule for Ireland. 

We do not recall these facts with the object 
either of making mischief between Mr. Courtney 
and the Tories, or of inducing him to “come over 
and help us.” The one aim would be superfluous, 
and the other futile. There is something Olympian 
in Mr. Courtney’s disposition which will not lend 
itself to these human manceuvres. His relations 
with the Tories are what he himself makes them, 
and he will co-operate with a party only so far as 
his disposition permits. He left Mr. Gladstone’s 1880 
Government because proportional representation 
found no place in its Reform Bill. That he should 
stand at the parting of the ways and furnish a per- 
petual reminder of the distance which his Liberal 
Unionist colleagues have travelled on the Tory road 
since the split of 1886, would for all present purposes 
suit the Liberal party far better than that he should 
come bodily into their camp. To be a sort of standard 
measure of Liberalism “as in 1885,” and a standing re- 
proach to the reactionaries among his old colleagues 
is, indeed, likely to be his function during the first 
part of the new Parliament. His services will not be 
needed by the Unionists in resisting Home Rule, and 
they must almost inevitably be diverted into criticis- 
ing the numerous projects upon which the Tories are 
bent in order “to make things snug against the 
return of the Radicals.” We know little about the 
intentions of the present Government, but if we 
might judge from the average disposition of their 
followers, they will devote themselves as quickly as 
may be to bolstering Church schools, undoing Sir 
William Harcourt’s Budget, subsidising the landed 
interest, excluding alien immigrants, and sundry 
other things to which a real Liberal, old or new, 
must necessarily be opposed. At each step Mr. 
Courtney will find himself more and more in the 
Liberal lobby, and with each vote he will help us 
to realise the futility of Mr. Chamberlain’s fond 
illusion that Toryism is dead. 

If it were anyone else than Mr. Courtney we 
should predict that after a few years he would settle 
his quarrel with the Liberals on Home Rule, and 
eventually come back to high office in a Liberal 
Government. Of Mr. Courtney we dare predict no 
such thing. He has that minority disposition which 
dooms him to discomfort when his party is in power, 
and makes him a minority of a minority when they 
are in Opposition. His devotion to minority repre- 
sentation is, indeed, no mere fad. ~ He holds it with 
all his heart as the means of getting the minority 
man into Parliament. He looks back and persuades 
himcelf that John Stuart Mill was excluded 
from Parliament for his independence. He 
looks forward, and fears perhaps that he may one 
day pay the same penalty. Such a man cannot, 
in the nature of things, be widely popular. His 
very existence is a sort of reproach to the humbler 
partisan, who works with the tools of party govern- 
ment, and reflects that fifty Mr. Courtneys would 
throw the whole machine out of gear. Yet one Mr. 
Courtney is good for us all, and we would not for 
worlds see him suffer harm or fail to get a seat in 








the House of Commons. He has his own place; his 
serene indifference to his exclusion from office, and 
his determination to conciliate no one by concessions 
to their infirmities, are qualities to respect if also to 
fear. For the present he deserves a fair field in his 
experiment as the unattached statesman. Very few 
have succeeded at that, and the party system may 
possibly assert itself again at his expense. But if 
time and events drive him irresistibly to take a side, 
we will hazard the conjecture that it will not be the 
Conservative side. 








THE HOUSE AND LAND MARKET. 





HE absorbing theme of interest to those actually 
engaged in the house and land market at the 
present time is, as our readers are probably aware, 
the great arbitration case between the Eyre Trustees 
and the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company, which is now being thrashed out 
before Lord Balfour of Burleigh. Inasmuch as the 
case is still before the Court, and we have, of course, 
no means of knowing how it will be decided, we 
shall not venture in this article upon any sort of 
criticism. But we think that we are at liberty in 
common with our contemporaries to state the case 
for the Eyre Trustees and for the railway company 
in a clear and concise manner for the benefit of 
the general reader. From the point of view of 
the Eyre Trustees it is asserted that the build- 
ing of a great London railway terminus, nearly 
twice as big as any existing terminus in London— 
which will include not only the usual passenger 
accommodation affordéd at a great London 
terminus, but will have as well a vast goods 
station into which power has been taken under 
Act of Parliament to run heavy goods trains both 
night and day — will have the effect of wholly 
changing the class of inhabitants who will be willing 
to live upon the estate. They claim, therefore, not 
only compensation for the actual number of acres 
that will be taken up by the railway company and 
for the number of houses that will have to be de- 
molished, but, over and above all that, they consider 
themselves entitled to a reasonable compensation 
for being compelled to sell, and also a very handsome 
allowance on account of the fact, if it be a fact, that 
the rest of the property will yield a relatively 
smaller income than before the appearance of the 
railway on the scene. The difference between the 
amount which the company is willing to give and 
which the trustees claim is, roughly, something over 
£200,000. The sum itself is a large one and the 
principle at stake is even more important. 

From the point of view of the railway company 
it is pointed out that the claim of the Eyre Trustees 
is altogether extravagant, and that from the first 
appearance of any of the great railways in London 
it has been the custom of property owners to ask an 
extravagant price for the land they have been com- 
pelled to sell; that even if it be admitted, for the 
sake of the argument, that the class of tenants who 
will be willing to take houses upon what will remain 
of the estate should be wholly changed, that is not 
evidence that the actual rental value of the property 
will be relatively depreciated ; that the building of 
so gigantic a terminus, with a huge passenger and a 
huge goodsstation side by side, instead of depreciating 
the value of the property, will have the effect of 
appreciating it, inasmuch as the requirements of 
the railway itself and of those who deal with it will 
need large blocks of business premises to be erected 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the terminus 
which will be at least as valuable, from the point of 
view of the owners of the estate, as the artistic 
dwellings which now adorn that favourite suburb. 

Turning to the actual state of the Auction Mart, 
there have been, since we wrote a month ago, a 
large number of sales of small residential leasehold 
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properties, Sir John Whitaker Ellis, of the firm of 
Farebrother, Ellis, Clarke & Co., having sold on one 
single day over £17,000 worth of this class of in- 
vestments. There is still, however, a very poor 
demand for great landed estates in the country, 
which, if sold at all, have nearly always to be split 
up into small lots. But for freehold ground-rents in 
London and other large towns there is the same 
active demand that we have noticed for many 
months past. 








FINANCE. 





HE scare in the South African market continued 
up to Wednesday evening, although the settle- 
ment on Monday in Barnato Bank shares passed off 
easily, and that in London on the same day in East 
Rand shares was accompanied by less difficulty than 
had been anticipated. Mr. Barnato, late on Friday 
last week, sent two brokers into the market to offer 
all assistance that might be required to every pur- 
chaser of his Bank shares, and it is said that he 
bought a very large amount besides. Consequently 
the settlement on Monday passed off smoothly, 
although, of course, the differences to be paid were 
very heavy, and many speculators were unable to 
meet them. In Paris on the same day the settle- 
ment in East Rand shares was carried through, not, 
however, without very serious difficulties. There 
were two considerable failures. It is said that an 
ex-king was also unable to meet his engagements ; 
and it is known that other persons received tem- 
porary assistance. The losses in Paris were so very 
heavy that all kinds of securities for which there 
was a free market were sold in immense amounts. 
Not only were the sales of South African shares 
heavy, but International securities—Ottoman Bank 
shares, Suez Canal shares, and the like—were also 
offered in very large amounts. Throughout Mon- 
day and Tuesday prices fell in all directions, and 
great apprehension was entertained everywhere. 
On Wednesday morning it looked as if a panic 
was setting in. But in the early afternoon the 
great magnates of the South African market 
bought freely, and it was announced in Paris 
that a bank had been formed under the auspices of 
the Messrs. Rothschild and Wernher, Beit & Co., with 
a capital of two millions sterling, to lend to all 
holders of South African shares. This announce- 
ment completely changed the feeling in Paris, and 
late in the afternoon there was a marked rise. It 
seems clear that in London the liquidation is com- 
pleted ; and it is generally believed that speculative 
sales of South African shares have been made ona 
very large scale. In Paris, however, the liquidation 
apparently is not yet ended. The state of things in 
Paris, therefore, will probably hinder any material 
recovery for some time. But if, as is generally 
believed in the City, there is a large speculation for 
the fall here in London, when the settlement begins 
this morning there will probably be a good deal of 
buying back by those who have sold, and that 
will decidedly strengthen the market. In all other 
departments there has been practically nothing 
doing. All markets have been depressed, and selling 
could not be effected on a very great scale. Mean- 
while trade is steadily improving; and outside of 
the Stock Exchange confidence is growing stronger. 
There has lately been a rather wild speculation in 
New Orleans in cotton. It has just broken down, 
however, and the expectation is that cotton will 
now be exported in large quantities and will 
prevent any very serious withdrawals of gold from 
the United States Treasury. 

The Money Market is as easy as ever, and is 
likely to continue so for a long time. That in itself 
is a fairly good guarantee that not much further 
fall will occur upon the Stock Exchange, for all rich 
people are able to borrow on very advantageous 








terms, and therefore have an opportunity to buy 
good stocks at low quotations. In the Silver Market 
there has been a recovery, the price having risen a 


little over 3ld. per ounce. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the rise will be maintained, 
for the output of silver is immense, and the 
demand—as yet, at all events—is not great. 
In consequence of the recovery in silver there has 
been an advance in the Eastern exchanges generally, 
and the India Council on Wednesday was able to 
sell its drafts very favourably. It disposed of the 
whole 50 lakhs offered at Is. 123d. per rupee. 
Nothing is yet known of the intentions of either 
China or Japan. Delegates from almost every great 
country in Europe are making proposals to the 
Chinese Government for the construction of rail- 
ways. If railway building really begins, there will 
necessarily be a good demand for silver; if it does 
not, then it is difficult to see how there can be much 
rise in the metal. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—Lord Rosebery’s speech at Scar- 
borough is, for more than one reason, a 
notable utterance. One can well believe that it 
might have given more satisfaction to some Liberals 
if it had dealt more directly with one or other of 
those questions that are already taking shape as 
the controversial topics of the immediate future. 
Militant Liberalism is always eager to be led against 
the foe, and it has a magnificent delight even in 
a forlorn hope that often causes its leaders to go 
astray. But Lord Rosebery, it is clear from this 
speech, is resolved that he and his party shall know 
exactly where they stand before they once more 
dash into the fray. Above all, he means to let his 
followers know just what is in his own mind before 
he calls upon them to support him in any active 
enterprise. His speech is accordingly as frank and 
decisive an utterance as ever fell from the lips of a 
statesman, and it proves that he possesses in a high 
degree the courage which is essential to successful 
leadership. The speech, I take it, is meant in part 
to reassure those Liberals who have been alarmed 
and disheartened by some recent developments of 
Liberalism, and to let them see that under his 
leadership, at all events, they need not fear that 
they will be carried either into the tangled thicket 
of mere faddism, or into the deadly morass of 
Socialism. He stands upon the bed-rock of Liberal 
principle, and he invites his party to rally round 
him in defence not of programmes drawn up in a 
hurry for the purpose of catching votes, but of those 
essential truths that are the hall-mark of Liberalism, 
and that differentiate it unerringly from Toryism 
on the one side, and revolutionary Socialism on the 
other. 

It will be extremely interesting to watch the 
effect of this notable utterance-—the key-note of 
which is a strong individuality permeated by a sane 
recognition of the realities of the situation—upon 
the bulk of the Liberal party. It ought to give 
members of all sections of the party an increased 
confidence in Lord Rosebery’s courage, intelligence, 
and independence. It cannot fail to impress every- 
body by its transparent honesty. Indeed, when one 
remembers how easily the speaker might have 
yielded to the temptation to win cheap applause by 
an appeal to the passions of his audience, one is 
amazed by the courageous truthfulness which 
marked every sentence. Here, the speech proves, 
we have a leader who will not flatter or favour— 
who will not yield his judgment to the temptations 
of the moment, but who is ready to take his place 
and do his work, however difficult that work may be 
and however prolonged the struggle, with a loyal 
determination that in his hands the party honour 
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shall not suffer nor the party flag be lowered. Many 
will be disappointed if this speech does not give 
Lord Rosebery a still higher place in the estimation 
of his followers than that which he has hitherto held. 
It does not, of course, indicate the lines of the policy 
the Liberal leaders will adopt in the immediate 
future; but, in terse sentences that had evidently 
been weighed with care, it shows that there will 
be no falling back from the old Liberal standpoint 
upon such questions as that of education, and no 
wavering in the pursuit of political freedom and 
social progress. 

Sunday.—The Tory papers (evening and Sunday) 
are clearly out of temper with Lord Rosebery, 
and so they profess to treat his speech with a 
magnificent disdain that is manifestly simulated. 
Apparently the silly heads of the silly gentlemen 
whose mission it is to preach the glories of the Tory 
reaction have not yet recovered from the intoxi- 
cating effects of the General Election. Even the 
Standard is less intelligent than usual. But when 
one goes among politicians, it is altogether a dif- 
ferent opinion that one encounters. The Freeman's 
Journal follows the wiseacres of the Ministerial 
press in attacking Lord Rosebery. The reason for 
this is clear. The Liberal leader’s enemies have 
sedulously spread the report that he is not in 
earnest regarding Home Rule, and the Freeman is 
consequently anxious to discredit him. What it 
does not stop to inquire is in what manner Home 
Rule is likely to gain if Lord Rosebery were to be 
discredited. Irishmen might consider this point 
before proceeding further in their attempt to oust 
the only possible leader of British Liberalism from 
his position. 

Monday.—“I hate all, your Frenchified fuss,” 
wrote Thackeray in a famous ballad. But we seem 
to have become “Frenchified” in one respect, at 
least, despite our insular prejudices. It was rather 
ludicrous to read in that monumental column of 
human vanity the first column of the Times, a 
notice this morning of the death of “ Horatio Nelson 
on the 21st of October, 1805." There was something 
slightly contemptible in this bit of clap-trap, which 
seemed to indicate that “the hero of the Nile” 
needed a newspaper advertisement in order to keep 
his name fresh in the memory of his fellow-country- 
men. But as I came through Trafalgar Square this 
morning, I saw the great wreaths which have been 
deposited at the foot of Nelson’s column in com- 
memoration of Trafalgar day, and the crowd which 
was standing staring at them ; and the sight recalled 
many a similar scene in Paris. It is a new scene in 
England, however; for although General Gordon's 
statue has been decorated year by year since 
the anniversary of his death, that has been 
for personal rather than patriotic reasons. I am 
afraid the gentlemen who organised to-day’s demon- 
stration would have been disappointed if they 
had seen the stolid faces of the people in the omni- 
buses as they passed the great column. Still, one 
thing is evident. That is, that we are destined to 
witness a revival of Jingoism, and that, for the 
moment, the Anti-Jingo party is practically 
defunct. Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the Daily 
Chronicle this morning acknowledging the receipt 
of the very interesting letter from the correspon- 
dent of that journal describing his visit to 
Montenegro, recalls the great conflict between 
Jingoes and Anti-Jingoes in 1876. Montenegro was 
then, as now, the subject of Mr. Gladstone’s pzans ; 
and although one can hardly accept his description of 
the history of the mountain State as being literally 
accurate, it is impossible not to be moved by 
admiration of the spirit in which he dwells upon her 
splendid past. 

The announcement of Henry Reeve'’s death sounds 
like an echo from a bygone age. The editor of the 
Edinburgh Review belonged to a generation of 
which we have few survivors, and toa society which 
was brilliant and distinguished before most of the 
men of to-day had left the school-room or the 












nursery. Mr. Reeve was eminently shrewd, discreet, 
and diplomatic ; but it would be stretching a point 
if one were to say that he was a general favourite. 
In his early days he asserted himself rather too 
forcibly, and “ arrived ” too quickly to please every- 
body. Indeed, the wits of fifty years ago were 
occasionally almost ferocious at the expense of the 
clever young man who had an air of superiority that 
went beyond his years. Sydney Smith going to a 
dinner-party one day where young Reeve had been 
expected, and being informed of the reason of his 
absence, exclaimed, “ Henry Reeve got the gout! 
What business has he to have the gout? Rheumatism 
is good enough for him!” And under the ill-nature 
of the remark there was evidence of the feelings ofa 
whole generation towards the man who, having 
survived them by nearly half a century, had long 
ceased to cut any particular figure at all in the social 
world. What will happen to the Edinburgh Review, 
now that its editor is gone, I do not pretend to say. 
But the raison d'étre of the quarterlies is clearly at 
an end. 

Tuesday.—The newspapers are much concerned 
by the announcement that Lord Dufferin has 
resigned the Lord Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, 
and that he has been succeeded in that dignified 
sinecure by Lord Salisbury. I believe that there has 
been a very simple reason for this unexpected 
incident. Lord Dufferin detests Walmer Castle as a 
place of residence, and, though by no means insensible 
to its historic dignity and to the honour of the 
Wardenship, he has been perfectly willing to give up 
the latter in view of his approaching retirement 
from Paris. Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, 
wants a seaside residence near London, and Walmer 
has commended itself in his eyes. I see that some of 
the newspapers are inclined to look upon his appoint- 
ment of himself as being in the nature of ajob. But 
this is hardly fair to the Prime Minister. After all, 
he distinctly belongs to the class from which the 
Lord Wardens are nowadays chosen; and although 
his action in accepting this sinecure is in striking 
contrast to the rule which Mr. Gladstone laid down 
for himself, and which he observed so scrupulously 
to the very end of his public career, I do not see that 
there is any real ground for complaint on the part 
of the public. As for Lord Dufferin, I shall be sur- 
prised if we do not hear before long that his public 
career is not yet definitely closed. 

The reported death of Mulai Ali, the young 
Shereef of Wazan, has been contradicted; but 
it recalls the circumstances under which I met 
him years ago. I was staying at Tangier, and 
attended the English Church service, which in those 
days was held at the British legation. One 
Sunday morning I saw the boy (for he was nothing 
more) sitting with his mother among the other 
English worshippers. There was nothing to dis- 
tinguish him from any other English lad of his 
years, and he appeared to pay due attention to the 
service. The same afternoon, as I was strolling 
across the Soko, I met him again, riding on a pony, 
and wearing the green mantle which marks the 
descendant of the Prophet. As he passed through the 
crowded market-place the people ran towards him, 
and, kneeling, kissed the hem of the green mantle, 
rendering the honours due to one whom they 
regarded as almost divine. It was a quaint contrast 
between the English church in the morning, and the 
Soko in the afternoon. Never before, I imagine, has 
a lad of English blood and training found himself 
in the position which this young “Son of the 
Prophet" occupied. 

Wednesday.—The death of Signor Bonghi, who 
acted for some time as the Roman correspondent of 
Tue SPEAKER, is a real loss to European Liberalism. 
Bonghi was a man of ideas, who secured his great 
influence by force of character and intellect rather 
than by the pursuit of the ordinary acts and 
methods of the politician. Italy is not so rich in 
men of his sterling character that it can afford to 
lose a citizen so eminent. True, he had of late years 
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ceased to cut a conspicuous figure before the public. 
But his influence remained, and was very real. One 
can only hope that in the future which lies before 
Italy—a future that promises to be stormy—that 
influence will still be felt. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Caine are both very 
angry with the Liberal newspapers—I am afraid 
THE SPEAKER included—for the line they have 
taken with regard to the veto question. One would 
respect both these gentlemen less than one does if 
they were not moved to something like anger by the 
line which the Liberal Press has taken. But whilst 
it is impossible, I think, to question the fact that, as 
as was stated in this journal immediately after the 
General Election, “ local veto of the kind advocated 
by Sir William Harcourt has been killed at Derby,” 


- that does not mean that the Liberal party has 


turned its back upon temperance reforms. A great 
many of us who acquiesced in the introduction of 
local veto into the Ministerial programme, did so 
with reluctance, believing that it would not be 
found to be an adequate remedy for the evil against 
which it was directed. It was accepted, in short, 
because Ministers had no other measure of 
licensing reform to offer us, and we were anxious 
that the Liberal party should show that in this 
matter it was on the side of moral and social pro- 
gress. But when the country clearly indicated that it 
was not in favour of the popular veto—and of course 
the popular veto must be absolutely inoperative 
without popular support—it was time for Liberals 
to look to some other line of policy. I am glad to 
gather from Mr. Caine’s speech that he himself 
seems to hold this view, and that he expresses his will- 
ingness to accept the Gothenburg system as a settle- 
ment of the question. This is a distinct concession 
on the part of the supporters of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, and it really ought to make it possible to 
bring about the union of all classes of temperance 
reformers in support of some measure which may be 
acceptable to them without regard totheir party creed. 
Thursday.—The politicians are still gathering in 
Pall Mall. There was quite a considerable assemblage 
of Liberal M.P.’s in one of the clubs yesterday. It 
included more than one ex-Minister, a newly-made 
peer, and Mr. Labouchere. The Member for North- 
ampton bears traces of his recent severe illness, but 
I am glad to hear that he has now recovered from 
it. Of political talk, despite the meeting of poli- 
ticians, there is very little to be heard just now, the 
general opinion among Liberal members being that 
Lord Rosebery is right in inviting the Ministerial 
party to fire first. I see that a story which has 
been current for some time in political circles is 
printed this morning regarding the intentions of the 
Government. The story is to the effect that they 
will simply propose an increase of five shillings a 
head to all schools—public and denominational alike. 
Of course this would give the Church party what it 
clamours for so loudly, more money, and it would 
give this money without any conditions as to public 
control. To those who feel genuinely interested in 
the maintenance of the School Board as opposed to 
the denominational system of education, this method 
of treating the question must be very objectionable. 
But it would certainly be more difficult to raise a 
public agitation against this proposal than it would 
be to raise one against any of the schemes that find 
favour with the clericals. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that a Ministry which is clearly in a strait 
betwixt two opinions, may try to escape from its 
dilemma by taking this course. But if it does so, it 
will give bitter offence to the priestly party, who 
want a great deal more than a mere grant of money ; 
and it will certainly not satisfy men like Mr. George 
Dixon, who have remained true to the principles of 
the Birmingham League and of Mr. Chamberlain 
before he began to masquerade as “ Mr. Powell.” 
Friday.—It is probable, I hear, that Sir Philip 
Currie will not return to Constantinople, and that 
he will be held in reserve as successor to Lord 
Dufferin. Many important movements in the 















diplomatic service are at hand, and _ Lord 
Salisbury, it is clear, will find some difficulty in 
filling up the posts that must shortly become 
vacant. The news from China this morning 
with reference to the secret treaty between 
Russia and China shows how necessary it is that 
English diplomacy should be able to assert itself 
effectively. This Far Eastern question involves so 
much more than mere prestige, so far as this country 
is concerned, that even the most ardent opponents of 
Jingoism feel that we might have here at almost 
any moment a real casus belli. The late Govern- 
ment were prepared two years ago to fight rather 
than allow British trade with China to be destroyed, 
and one may feel confident that their successors will 
be equally ready to maintain the national interests ; 
though Lord Salisbury’s practical failure at Constan- 
tinople and the vapouring speeches of Mr. Curzon 
are not calculated to reassure one as to the real grit 
of the Foreign Office under the present régime. 








A FRENCH CENTENARY. 





T is a hundred years ago to-day since the redoubt- 

able National Convention ended its sinister and 
memorable sittings, and since, with the establish- 
ment of the Directory in power, the immediate 
drama of the French Revolution closed. Amid the 
scenes of anarchy and conquest, of external triumph 
and internal loss, which mark the rule of that 
extraordinary Parliament, there are not wanting 
signs of its activity in less notorious but more 
valuable ways. The record of the good work done 
under the legislation of the Terror is to be found in 
the Convention's efforts to promote education, to 
develop science, and to encourage every form 
of intellectual advance. Of these efforts perhaps 
the most successful was the foundation of the 
famous Institute which celebrates its hundredth 
anniversary this week, and to which, drawn 
by the claims of learning, or by the attractions of 
hospitality, or by the immortal charm of Paris, 
distinguished men have gathered to do homage from 
every quarter of the world. One branch, indeed, of 
the Institute, and that the most widely-known of 
all, claims a much longer pedigree, for it is more 
than two centuries and a half since the Académie 
Francaise was established by the great Cardinal, 
the traces of whose mind and influence have never 
quite died out in France. But it was in the days of 
the Revolution that the ancient Academy joined 
with the representatives of science and art to recog- 
nise and distinguish every form of knowledge, and 
thus helped to found the great association which is 
doing honour to itself to-day. 

There is a symmetry and completeness about this 
great society which is very characteristic of the 
French, and to which no other institution can lay 
claim. It consists of five Academies, representing, 
respectively, Literature and Physical Science; Art in 
every phase, including music; Archeology, under 
the curious old-fashioned title of “ Académie des 
Inscriptions et des Belles-Lettres”; and the un- 
translatable “Sciences Morales et Politiques.” The 
last-named body, by the way, the First Napoleon 
significantly suppressed, and the Orleans dynasty, 
as in duty bound, restored. Each Academy is 
strictly limited in numbers, the largest—that of 
Physical Science—numbering only sixty-eight. Each 
elects its own members, and even offers them a small 
stipend for attending meetings. Each reserves its dis- 
tinctions for scholarly and solid work alone. Mere 
popularity is no title to membership of the Institut de 
France; and thus, although that membership in- 
cludes most of the illustrious names in French his- 
tory, some well-known writers are conspicuously 
absent from the roll. The famous Forty of Richelieu’s 
Academy are the most exclusive body of the five, 
and admit no foreign members—a regulation which 
one cannot help regretting, when one considers how 
interesting it would be to know who are the six or 
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eight among the literary men of Europe whom the 
great French writers of to-day would single out for 
praise. But the other four departments of the 
Institute elect a very small number of members from 
outside, and of the privileged few who have gained 
this cordon bleu of academic learning, Mr. Gladstone, 
with his membership of thirty years, stands at the 
head. The Academy of Science, with its hundred 
“ Correspondants,” is the most largely representative 
of all, as befits a country where, perhaps, more than 
in any other part of Europe, the scientific spirit has 
its home. 

Opinion will probably always be divided as to 
the possibility and wisdom of establishing in England 
anything similar to the Institute of France, and yet 
it can hardly be doubted that this noble organisa- 
tion, with its great names and its historical traditions, 
contributes something to the dignity of Letters. 
There are few people in this country, unless it be 
the paradoxical or the rejected, who deny that the 
Royal Academy and the Royal Society have lent a 
certain palpable prestige to science and to art. 
Institutions like that appeal to the imagination with 
a directness which the French wisely recognise as 
possessing a value of its own. Even an institution 
like the Royal College of Music does something to 
organise and to represent the forces of the musical 
world; and societies like the Society of Authors are 
signs that the want of some representative body is 
felt in the literary world as well. In days when there 
was a Republic of Letters, the argument against in- 
dividual distinctions might hold good. But in days 
when our poets and novelists accept the lesser 
tribute of a knighthood or a peerage, the demo- 
cratic argument has ceased to tell. To a literary 
man the recognition of those who are intellectually 
his peers can scarcely fail to be acceptable homage, 
nor would that recognition be the less grateful if 
expressed by the vote of a public body like the 
Academy of France. In times of sporadic culture 
such as ours there is more need than ever of a literary 
authority which regards scholarship more than popu- 
larity, and which sets special value on thoroughness 
of work. The formation of a fine public opinion on 
literary subjects is not a task to be accomplished by 
weekly newspapers alone. Even Mr. Arthur Balfour 
would, we imagine, be glad to see the claims of 
literary candidates for the public bounty decided 
on, as well they might be, by experts like the 
Academy of France rather than by overburdened 
Ministers like himself. We believe that the move- 
ment of literary opinion is, on the whole, more 
favourable than it used to be to the idea of an 
English Academy; and we do not think that our 
writers, archsologists, and musicians would lose any 
freedom or run any serious risks by organising 
themselves, as our painters and men of science have 
done already, or by helping to build up a national 
association as representative, as powerful, and as 
imposing as the venerable institution which com- 
pletes its hundredth year this week in France. 








WIVES “IN A LOOMP.” 


—— eo0 


HE philosopher who said “thé poor in a loomp 

is bad” seems to have bequeathed his method 
of reasoning to certain writers in the North American 
Review. We are treated to an exposition of wives 
“in a loomp” by Max O'’Rell, Grant Allen, Karl 
Blind, and H. H. Boyesen. Though not given to 
rhapsody as a practice, Max O’Rell falls down and 
worships the French wife. Whatever class she may 
spring from, she is peerless. She may be only a 
seamstress or a milliner; but put her in a drawing- 
room, and she is a lady amongst ladies. In an 
assemblage of crowned heads she would be, no 
doubt, an Empress amongst Empresses. She has 
such a “ bustling, fluttering way” that you can 
never be dull in her company. You are lost in 








admiration of the grace and modesty with which 
she crosses a muddy street. As for her husband, 
he is kept in a state of blessed intoxication by 
the perpetual novelty, not of her hair, but of 
the way she wears it. Souvent femme varie; 
but the French husband is always delighted by 
the change. He bids good-bye to Marie in the 
morning; and when he returns at dewy eve, lo! 
there is another Marie to charm him. Her hair 
is altered (that is to say, the dressing of it); her 
gaiety is not the same; she has a new set of ideas; 
her smile at dinner is not the smile of breakfast- 
time; her teeth (the same teeth, of course) dazzle 
him in a fashion quite unfamiliar. Meanwhile, we 
presume, she has taken tea with great ladies or even 
with Empresses, and her evening manners have the 
freshness of aristocracy or an Imperial allurement. 
Moreover, she enters into her spouse's affairs with 
unflagging zest; she is “his partner in business, his 
chum ;” and being a new woman every week or two, 
she pours a fresh stream of suggestions into his ex- 
hausted brain. No wonder he is so successful in his 
enterprises, from Panama to Madagascar ; no wonder 
that Zola spreads a fertilising manure over the arid 
wastes of Europe. The French husband has the 
further satisfaction of marrying many wives in one ; 
he is a harmless Bluebeard who need not keep gory 
heads in a closet, for they are all alive, and fresh, 
and smiling, with beautiful hair as good as new. 
French wives, then, “in a loomp,” are good; 
and as Max O’Rell dwells fondly on their kaleido- 
scopic charms, he marvels at the fools who say that 
“ matrimony kills poetry.” That untimely butchery 
may happen in England, where young men and 
maidens kiss before the wedding; but it cannot 
happen in France, where all the kisses come after 
that ceremony. The French husband, you see, kisses 
his newly-married wife for the first time, let us 
say, on the 20th of October; before his ardour 
cools, there is a new Marie, about the 20th of 
November; and so on, with each revolving moon. 
But the English wife, poor thing! never transforms 
herself with this fairy enchantment. Every even- 
ing she sits opposite her husband “ with her curl- 
papers.” He is “sulking over a book with his 
slippers on,” and, in an indignant exclamation, 
Max O'’Rell points the “utter want of respect to 
a woman” which is signified by those slippers. 
But, after all, do they not represent the marital 
retort to the curl-papers? If Englishwomen “ina 
loomp” screw up their hair every evening with 
portions of the Daily Telegraph, and face their 
lords with this dazzling, though fragmentary, 
array of wit and wisdom, can they be surprised that 
the cynical slipper toasts itself mockingly at the 
domestic grate? Consider, too, that the English- 
woman always makes the slippers with her own 
needle, and completes the degradation of our fire- 
sides by contemplating (in curl-papers) what is an 
insult to her bondage. The stricken eagle, we 
are told, has his keenest pang when he reflects 
that he nursed the pinion which impelled the 
steel; but the hand that worked the slippers 
will often put them on the tyrant’s feet! We 
turn from such slavishness to the picture of 
the French wife, who wears her curl-papers in the 
morning, “so as to be beautiful the same evening.” 
“ Do you see the difference ?” asks Max O’Rell. “ Do 
you understand how practical this is?” We do, 
indeed! We understand that when the curfew tolls 
the knell of parting day, every English wife dons her 
curl-papers (perhaps she will use these pages of the 
North American Review, for choice) and takes one 
side of the fireplace, while her husband sulks in 
slippers on the other. Every English household will 
recognise the fidelity of the observation. Some 
wretched man may rise and swear that he has never 
seen curl-papers in his life; that they belong to a 
medieval age; and that if swords have not been 
turned into ploughshares in our millennium, the 
implements of the Inquisition—hot irons, pincers, 
and the like—now perform the task of curling and 
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crimping the feminine head of hair. But this im- 
pertinent objector does not understand the philo- 
sophy of the “ loomp.” 

There is no solace for our national pride in Mr. 
Grant Allen. He cannot show us any graceful 
figure crossing the muddy street, any protean 
womanhood taking new forms to a caressing 
fancy. He paints the working-class English wife, 
with ten children, all nicely washed—“ the material 
ideal of a materialised, brutalised, soulless peas- 
antry ’”’; the middle-class wife, who regards the 
antimacassar as a type of beauty, and, when 
growing old, “develops laterally into the British 
matron”; the aristocratic wife, who is “usually” 
landed in the Divorce Court. The generalisation is 
as sweeping as Max O'Rell’s; only the Frenchman 
omits the realism of the “lateral development.” 
The French wife, even at forty, remains sylph- 
like to his imagination, in which particular his 
“loomp” is distinctly more chivalrous than 
Mr. Grant Allen's. Mr. Karl Blind, as might 
be expected, does not forget his Getman senti- 
ment. The “ideal German wife” is not only the 
Hausfrau: she acts for the “ public weal, and for 
the intellectual, moral, and social progress of hu- 
manity at large.” But Mr. Boyesen is in a sad state 
over the Scandinavian young woman of to-day: she 
explores dubious quarters at night; you meet her on 
the highway, and are pained by her knapsack and 
her bicycle, and the snapping of her fingers in the 
face of decorum. Mr. Boyesen thinks that when she 
marries she chooses instead of being chosen; “ and 
the poor man in his embarrassment evidently lacks 
the courage to exercise his right of refusing, instead 
of waiting to be refused.” It is Hilda Wangel this 
Scandinavian observer sees in his native land— 
Hilda, with her knapsack, coolly settling down in the 
home of Solness, paying little heed to Mrs. Solness’s 
lament for her dolls, and drawing the Master-Builder 
into the toils from which he escapes only by the lucky 
accident of falling from a scaffolding and breaking 
his neck. Did Hilda create the modern Norwegian 
girl, or did the modern Norwegian girl develop 
Hilda? Anyway, Mr. Boyesen’s conclusions are 
vigorously disputed by Norwegian ladies, just as 
Mr. Grant Allen’s “usually” might be disputed by 
ladies of our aristocracy, if they took the trouble to 
analyse the statistics of the Divorce Court. We sin- 
cerely trust this will not be done, for we should lose 
some pretty reading if the philosopher were dis- 
located from his “loomp.” Besides, to generalise about 
women has been man’s chief delight since speculation 
began. Iago understood the business better than 
Mr. Grant Allen: his picture of the perfect woman 
as fit “to suckle fools and chronicle small beer” is 
more to the purpose than anything in the “sym- 
posium” of the North American. Women, “in a 
loomp,” are always too fascinating for belief or too 
prosaic for illusion. Let woman be the subject of 
controversy, and your philosopher will deliver him- 
self in good set terms to one or the other of these 
extremes. Of all sense of the relative he is at once 
bereft. It is lucky that this is so, for otherwice we 
should inhabit a mighty dull world. 








THE JOY OF LONDON, 


——~6e="—— 


HE joy of London is at present Wagner. I 
speak for myself and a number of people to 
whom that multi-coloured music, now in perform- 
ance at Covent Garden, has become the joy of life— 
I might say the passion of life. For our desire is 
not merely to hear the Valkyrie once, twice, thrice; 
to learn that that is the Sword motive and that the 
Siegfried motive; that that is the Hunding motive, 
and that the motive of God’s wrath. Our desire is 
to listen every night to that ever-varying volume of 
coloured sound which the orchestra sighs, whispers, 
and proclaims. As we listen to that shifting colour 











of sound we lie in our stalls enchanted—enchanted 
as by the sight and sound of the sea, by mountain 
ranges, forest mysteries, and the pleasant ways 
of meadows in the spring. The Valkyrie is but 
one of many. We are pilgrims, and we seek 
the others—the Rhine Gold, Siegfried, the Dusk 
of the Gods, the Master Singers, Tristan, and 
Parsifal—at Bayreuth, Munich, and Dresden. We 
are as lotus-eaters; Wagner is our Lethe; we know 
that the Overture to Coriolanus, King Stephen, 
Fidelio, the Ninth Symphony are greater works; 
we know that Wagner could not write a song like 
“Adelaida’”’: but what is knowledge when it is over- 
ruled by the senses? And Wagner appeals to our 
senses: he is our Venusberg. We are like Tann- 
hiiuser in the legend, the, Tannhiiuser who returns 
to Venus. Beethoven was greater and purer, if you 
will; Elizabeth was purer than Venus; but we can 
alter nothing—we are as God made us, and we love 
better magnificent Wagner, mighty sunset of all the 
world’s music. We are happy now, we, as drunkards 
before whom is wine illimitable. Mr. Hedmondt is 
here with a brilliant company of artists and a 
splendid orchestra. Every night we can yield our- 
selves to intoxication—we can satisfy our mad 
passion. I am speaking now of the performance of 
the Valkyrie, which was admirable. Of the inade- 
quacies of the performances of Tanniiéiuser and 
Lohengrin enough bas been said. Mr. Hedmondt was 
not in voice, he sang sometimes out of tune; quite so, 
but are we not to remember the difficulties of his 
immense undertaking? It has been mentioned in the 
press that he comes down to the theatre at ten 
o'clock, enters into every detail of management, 
drills the chorus, and is his own stage-manager. The 
comment on these facts has been that we are not 
concerned with Mr. Hedmondt’s difficulties, but with 
the result; Mr. Hedmondt has been told that he had 
better engage a stage-manager and save his voice 
for the evening. To these severe logicians we have 
no answer except—well, that their logic is severe 
without being severe enough, and ours is severer; we 
remember that if the operas do not pay we shall not 
have Wagner in London next autumn—we shall 
have to wander abroad in quest of the land of the 
Grail. Are we not, in a sense, Knights of the Grail ? 

After the comparative failure of the representa- 
tion of Lohengrin and Tannhiiuser, there seemed 
but poor hope of success with the Valkyrie. But 
the unexpected always happens, and the perform- 
ance of the Valkyrie has been praised by the 
entire press, and pronounced to be equal to the 
Munich performances. I was not at Munich this 
year, but I was there last year, and, as far as 
I remember, I enjoyed myself as completely at 
Covent Garden. On Monday, the night of the 
second performance of the Valkyrie, the theatre 
was crowded from floor to ceiling, and only 
praise, expressions of admiration, and murmurs 
of delight were heard in the vestibule. A good 
deal of the success was due to the beautiful inter- 
pretation, but it must be remembered that the Val- 
kyrie is, perhaps, the most easily appreciated of all 
Wagner's operas. It is so exquisitely melodious that 
for pure enjoyment I know nothing like the first act, 
so rich is it in characteristic and beautiful motives; 
and these are woven along and across with such 
delicate skill that the musical texture is comparable 
to that of some rare embroidery. Sometimes a 
motive, or part of a motive, is heard on the double- 
basses, at the same time another will be given on the 
wood and another on the violins, then the motive 
on the double-basses will come up to the top of 
the orchestra whilst that on the wood sinks to the 
bottom. And the ease with which this is accom- 
plished is part of the enjoyment. 

The Valkyrie is the second opera in the Ring, and 
it is written in the same style as the Rhine Gold and 
the first two acts of Siegfried. Another distinct 
change of style came with the third act of Siegfried, 
and the Dusk of the Gods, which were not composed 
for some years later, during the building of the 
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theatre at Bayreuth. But the first great change 
that came upon Wagner was when he began to 
compose the Rhine Gold. This he began some seven 
or eight years after Lohengrin. In this interval he 
had made up his mind that solos, duets, and trios no 
longer corresponded to his musical ideas, and he had, 
moreover, adopted the chromatic style which dis- 
tinguishes all hi. later writings—that is to say, a 
style founded on the scale of half-notes, and conse- 
quently in continual modulation. Flats and sharps 
are introduced constantly so that he changes the 
key sometimes in a single bar. His scale would 
seem to be: C, C sharp, D, D sharp, E, F, F 
sharp, G, G sharp, A, B flat, B, C. In _ this 
scale he balances himself like an acrobat, spring- 
ing on to the desired key without preparation. 
Rubinstein cared little for this style. “ Apres 
Lohengrin il a divagué” was the judgment of the 
great pianist; others accept the Ring down to the 
end of Siegfried, and draw the line at the Dusk of 
the Gods, especially the scene with the Norns, which 
seems to many to be pure cacophony. There is 
no doubt that it is a little trying; personally I 
prefer Wotan to the Norns. Every technical device 
was at Wagner's disposal; greater musical dexterity 
cannot be imagined. His inspiration was very deep 
and sincere, too, but it was not always at his 
beckoning; and when it did not answer his summons, 
he had only to reach his hand out for the ingenious de- 
vice and cloak deficiency of inspiration with the most 
beautiful writing ever known. Wagner's works are 
made of marvellous inspirations, and perhaps still 
more marvellous padding. Tristan is the only opera 
of his I know which is free from padding. There is 
padding in the Ring,and plenty in Parsifal. Nor is the 
Valkyrie free from padding. I don't like the word; 
let us say miraculous musical handicraft; it means the 
same thing but it sounds better. A good deal of 
Wotan’s and Brunnhilde’s music has been cut, but 
enough remains to illustrate my meaning. There 
are beautiful things in the long scene that passes 
between them in the third act, the lovely song he 
sings before he puts her to sleep ; but there is a good 
deal in that scene which the neophyte, deluded by 
the beauty of the writing, believes to be of surpas- 
sing wonder, but which the practised ear realises to 
be—well, astonishing musical handicraft. Even 
Mr. Bispham’s singing could not disguise that 
fact, and Mr. Bispham is better than any Wotan I 
have met in Germany, France, or England. But, to 
avoid any misunderstanding, I may as well 
say that the most tedious things in Wagner 
are more interesting than the most interest- 
ing things in other operatic composers; and 
when we turn to his inspirations, where shall we 
look for anything to equal them—the love-duet in 
the first act, for instance, All the gaiety of spring, 
sunlight, slender leaf in theunderwoods, and the ripple 
of its rain, are expressed in that duet as they are 
expressed in the chorus beginning, “ When the 
hounds of spring are on winter's traces” (how does 
it go on ?—something about the rustle of leaf and 
the ripple of rain) and those lines at the end about 
the satyr’s hoof crushing the chestnut-husk. I 
wish I could remember them, for I never fail to 
think of that chorus the moment Siegmund 
takes Sieglinde to the couch, and, with his arm 
about her, sings to her of the coming year. For 
mystery, for grandeur, for the grandeur of mystery, 
where shall we find a scene that can be compared 
with the scene when Wotan leaves Brunnhilde 
asleep on the rock, surrounding her with a ring of 
fire, which shall not be passed except by a pure 
knight. The sword with which Sieglinde armed 
Siegmund has been broken in the fight with Hunding, 
Sieglinde’s husband. Hunding has been killed by 
Wotan because he killed Siegmund. This fight 
was done at the end of the second act; and in 
the chorus of the Valkyrie in the third act, the 
broken sword, which Siegfried shall mend twenty 
years after at the Niebelungen’s forge, the sword 
with which he shall slay his enemies, the dragon 








and Mimé, is held up by the maidens, and the birth 
of the pure knight announced in the chivalrous, 
the heroic, the beautiful Siegfried motive. Sieg- 
linde has been led away safely by the Valkyrie, 
and poor Brunnhilde is left alone with her angry 
father. Why did she shelter Siegmund and Sieglinde? 
Why did she lend Siegmund her shield wherewith to 
defend himself against Hunding’s spear? In the 
midst of all this sublimity Wagner introduces a 
little comic scene that may be compared to the 
porter’s monologue which is supposed to be intended 
to break the horror of the two murders in Macbeth. 
Determined to inflict the utmost punishment on his 
daughter, Wotan says: “Thou shalt become a 
mortal, a woman, a wife; thou shalt have children, a 
husband, a home.”” Whereupon poor Brunnhilde says, 
raising her hands in a wild gesture of supplication, 
“ Anything you like; but not that, not that.” Happily 
the audience does not perceive the humour of the 
situation—perhaps Wagner did not either—and 
without interruption of unseemly laughter Brunn- 
hilde is laid asleep on the rock, where she will 
lie for twenty years or more till Siegfried comes to 
awake her with his virgin kiss. Fierce fire and 
ominous vapour burst forth on every side. This is 
the stage-carpenter’s work and might be dispensed 
with, could an ideal audience be got together, for 
there is more fire and vapour in the orchestra than 
any man, not excepting Sir Henry Irving, could put 
on the stage. How the fire sparkles and hisses in 
the orchestra; and through the fire motive comes 
the sleep motive, so sweet, so pathetic ; Wotan waves 
his spear and ascends the stage. 

But it is in the first act that I find most of my 
delight; as I get older my taste for the picturesque 
declines, and I attaeh greater importance to human 
emotions and ideas. The first act is melody from 
end to end; it is woven through and through and 
along and across with melody: moving and expres- 
sive melody that the ear never wearies of. So long 
as it is played I shall go to hear it, and I would that 
others should go and do likewise, because if they 
don’t we shall have no Wagner opera next year. 
Mr. Hedmondt sang Siegmund with such tender 
appreciation of the exquisite music that I feel sure 
that his performance of the part of Tannbiiuser, now 
that he is free from the cares of stage management, 
will be excellent. I shall go on Wednesday night to 
see. Miss Susan Strong, as all the world now knows, 
achieved a veritable triumph in the part of 
Sieglinde. She is the latest, the very latest, success; 
and if the opera does “catch on” it will be, no doubt, 
owing in a large measure to her success. London 
loves a novelty. Miss Susan Strong is the latest. I 
have only one light criticism to make on a very 
remarkable performance. Miss Susan Strong, in her 
singing and in her acting, has no notion of the 
importance of keeping something back. She is at 
climax all the time. She will answer that 
that is how Wagner has written the part. The 
answer is not valid; it is the business of the artist 
to husband his or her resources. This, I believe, 
is Miss Susan Strong's first appearance, and 
the error she has fallen into was, therefore, inevit- 
able. Let her at once apply herself to its correc- 
tion, and so save Madame Wagner (she is engaged 
to sing at Bayreuth) a world of trouble. Madame 
Lilian Tree’s method of singing and acting is the 
exact reverse of Miss Susan Strong. She sings and 
acts quietly, without any apparent effort whatever. 
She is, to my mind, not quite impassioned enough, 
But she is always in tune, and her voice is exquisitely 
expressive. She sings Wagner, and this is a treat to 
those who have been to Germany and are accus- 
tomed to hearing Wagner howled. In long time 
one wearies even of howling. I have said that Mr. 
Bispham is the best Wotan! have seen. Miss Olitzka 
was excellent as Fricka; she made the scene between 
her and Wotan in the second act more interesting 
than I ever heard it. The Hunding was good too. 
The Valkyries were slightly too tame. I have heard 
the chorus sung better in Paris, but with a State 
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hearsals, a good deal can be done. G. M. 





THE DRAMA. 





“THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT.” 


N R. PINERO’S new play, of which I roughly out- 
pal lined the story last week—and I shall now 
take leave to assume your familiarity with that—is 
a work thoroughly characteristic of its author. It 
shows an instinctive feeling for just those effects 
which are appropriate to the dramatic medium; it 
interests us scene by scene, detail by detail, rather 
than overwhelms us by a single massive impression 
of it as a whole; it is inspired by a serious purpose ; 
it envisages our modern life—that is to say, the 
exterior of our modern life—steadily and clearly; 
and it betrays—I will, of course, try to explain what 
I mean later on—a certain lack of philosophic breadth 
in its implied criticism of life, a certain inability to 
rise above—or, if you like, get outside—our current 
social ideals. 

On the technical side the play gives us, for two- 
thirds of its length, the most dramatic work Mr. 
Pinero has ever achieved. Expectation is aroused 
the moment the curtain rises on the first act, 
and is held perpetually on the stretch until 
the moment it falls on the second. We are 
kept constantly wondering what is going to happen; 
and not wondering indifferently, but with a feeling 
of almost painful suspense. Then, gradually, we are 
led to see what is bound to happen, and we are 
not baulked of a single event that we foresaw, 
though each event is contrived—to the enhancement 
of our pleasure, of course—in a way that we had not 
exactly foreseen. This is the real art of the play- 
wright; if Mr. Pinero had no other quality— 
and he has very many other qualities—the 
possession of this would suffice to proclaim him 
a master of the stage. Note the rapid progression 
—or, rather, oscillation—of expectancies aroused by 
the first act. With Theophila’s family, we await { 
the issue of the proceedings now coming to an end in 
the divorce court, and, like them, we are in a state of 
blank uncertainty. Is she guilty? They do not 
seem to know. When we look round on them 
—Theophila’s frivolous, feather-pated mother, ber 
“emancipated” sister (an English variant of M. 
Marcel Prévost's unmentionable type), her young ass 
of a brother, her windbag of an uncle—we think she 
may well be. Like them, we are relieved to hear she 
has gained her case. Then comes the sudden change 
from relief to dismay, when we learn that the 
technical acquittal has been accompanied by that 
terrible judicial rider about the “benefit of the 
doubt.” They all turn from her. But her husband 
at least will believe in her? No, he too fails; he 
must have time to recover confidence. Is the play 
going to show us how Theophila wins back her 
husband's love? At the very moment we are seeing 
all the interesting possibilities of such a theme, we 
find it is not the theme. “Jack Allingham would 
not have treated me like that,” cries Theophila, and 
runs straight away to Jack. Our expectation is 
raised to the highest pitch. What is going to happen 
at Jack Allingham’s? An admirable first act—one 
wild rush of incident and whirl of emotion. 

Until the close of the second the tension is 
prolonged. We had foreseen all sorts of possible 
complications at Jack Allingham’s in the sudden 
arrival there of Theophila, followed by Mrs. Cloys 
and the rest of the family in hot pursuit. But one 
complication we had not foreseen—the presence of 
Mrs. Allingham. I can call to mind no situation on 
the modern stage so charged with excitement as this. 
There is Allingham’s wife, the cause of all the mis- 








chief, the petitioner who has just failed in the 
divorce court, yet assuming in a trice her inevitable | 
position as mistress of the house. There is the Cloys 

party, expecting to find Theophila, dumbfounded to | 


find Mrs. Allingham instead, helplessly blundering in 
the endeavour to extricate themselves from a false 
position. The posture of affairs as they stand 
is exciting enough; what makes it ten times 
more so is our knowledge that Theophila is 
coming. So intent are we upon this thought 
that the embarrassment of the Cloys party—ex- 
quisitely ludicrous as it is in itself—becomes almost 
tiresome; we are listening for Theophila’s step 
outside the window. When she arrives, shall we 
have a scene—the scéne-d-faire—between the two 
women? She does arrive, and we see that the 
subject of the act is not going to be that scéne-d- 
faire, but a scene which shall convince Mrs. 
Allingham of Theophila’s innocence. A _ capital 
scene it is—a little too long, perhaps, and retarded 
by superfluous complications, as, for instance, the 
business of the clock. But the business of the 
champagne is not superfluous. It is right that 
Theophila’s humiliation should be complete; right 
that the mean little plot against her should turn 
out in a way unforeseen by the plotters; and 
perfectly natural that the humiliation should fall 
out as it does—through champagne administered 
to a worn-out, fasting woman. It is not pleasant 
to see a lady tipsy on the stage, I know. Long 
ago when, in mere fun, such a sight was offered 
in Offenbach’s La Périchole, the public revolted 
against it. In the third act of Divorcons—fun 
again—it is not a pleasant incident. Here it is 
not in fun, but in deadly earnest. But in the 
matter of intoxication even well-bred ladies are 
not, as the microbologists say, “immune.” The 
scene is only too true to life. 

We have now reached the end of the second act, 
and you will already have perceived, I think, that 
the play lacks unity of design. The subject of the 
first act was: What will become of Mrs. Fraser? We 
thought of her future relations to ber husband, or to 
Jack Allingham. Of Mrs. Allingham we thought 
not at all. In the second act the husband drops out 
—we see that he is not going to be a determining 
factor in the play—and the subject becomes: Will 
Tbheophila establish her innocence before Mrs. 
Allingham? She does. Good-bye, then, to that 
subject. Evidently there is no chance for a third 
act. Dramatically, the play is at an end. All that 
is possible for Mr. Pinero is to start a new train of 
subjects; a patching-up of the Allingham differ- 
ences, ditto of the Frasers’, and an attempt to 
return to the theme indicated, and thendropped,in the 
first act—the social whitewashing of Theophila. 
The worst of it is that the new themes are not 
dramatically good. About the reconciliation of the 
Frasers we don’t care, because we have not been 
allowed to get interested in the husband—indeed, we 
have hardly seen him. In the reconciliation of the 
Allinghams we do not believe, for Mrs. Allingham is 
really not so much a woman as a pathological “ case.” 
Jealousy like hers is an incurable disease. There 
remains only the social whitewashing of Theophila, 
and the mode in which this is accomplished—an 
ecclesiastical quarantine (I must again borrow Mr. 
Moy Thomas's phrase), like that in the Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith—has the air of an afterthought, or, 
rather, is one of Mr. Pinero’s odd little tricks. 

But this brings me to the limitations, to which I 
alluded at the outset, of Mr. Pinero the social 
philosopher, the critic of life. Nine serious dramas 
out of ten deal with the reaction of the individual 
man or woman against the pressure of the social 
mass. They present the law of nature (instincts, 
passions, aspirations) in conflict with the social law 
(the code, conventions, prejudices). And in nine 
cases out of ten the dramatist has been on the side 
of nature. Even as far back as Moliére and our own 
Restoration dramatists, what they consciously or un- 
consciously preached was naturam sequere—though, 
unfortunately, nature in their case meant lusty 
young lovers, and society meant decrepid husbands 
and curmudgeons of fathers. The whole theatre 
of Dumas fils is a vindication of natural against 
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social law. So with Ibsen—though here you will have 

to give “nacure” and “society” new and complex 
meanings. Mr. Pinero has always been the tenth 
dramatist. The Second Mrs. Tanqueray—the history 
of the failure of a mésalliance—The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith—the history of the failure of a free union 
—were both vindications of the social law. We must 
not quarrel with him for that; he is entitled to 
choose his side. But what I do feel disposed to 
quarrel with is his apparent confusion of society 
with “Society.” All through The Benefit of the 
Doubt too much stress is laid, as it seems to me, on 
Theophila’s position as regards “ Society "—her little 
set. The true tragedy is in her union with so unfit 
a mate as the wooden, stockish “Fraser of Locheen”; 
Mr. Pinero seems to think that it is in her sentence of 
excommunication from Mayfair. Of course, Theo- 
phila herself would be just the woman to think this 
—that is dramatically right; what I do not like is 
the suspicion that Mr. Pinero half-agrees with her. 
Her uncle the Bishop will take her into his town 
house; there will be a round of dinner-parties; and 
it will be all right! This is, in reality, a profoundly 
ironical solution ; yet Mr. Pinero sounds no note of 
irony. An unkind critic might suggest that in in- 
troducing into his serious plays his awe-struck re- 
ferences to “Society,” his clerical whitewashers, and 
such incidents as the Bible-rescue in Mrs. Ebbsmith, 
he is trying to make the best of both worlds; doing 
bold “ pioneering” work with one hand, and with 
the other “ playing for safety” before the crowd. 
But I believe there would be no ground for such an 
insinuation ; the trace of conventionality which these 
things reveal is no doubt a part of Mr. Pinero’s self. 
As a philosopher, he has his limitations. He is not 
exactly an ideologist. 

But he is an admirable dramatist. His skill in 
raising expectation and satisfying it, his fertility of 
invention, his masterly arrangement of detail, we 
have seep. Then, what an eye he has for character ! 
I do not mean for stage-types, like young Emptage 
and Sir Fletcher Portwood—delightful as these cari- 
catures are—but for real flesh and blood: like Mrs. 
Cloys, domineering, rough-tongued, “ massive and 
concrete,” but essentially human and lovable; like 
poor little Theophila, a far more real Frou-Frou than 
Meilhac and Halévy’s; like Olive Allingham—a ter- 
ribly real type this one, requiring much courage 
to put on the stage, a neuropath as life-like in her 
way as Paula Tanqueray in hers. Perhaps Miss 
Lily Hanbury did not quite realise this part for 
us, but what actress (save one, whom I will not 
name for fear of vexing my friend “ W. A.”) could ? 
For so young and comparatively inexperienced a 
performer Miss Hanbury did very well. Miss 
Winifred Emery’s Theophila was quite the best 
thing she has done, and the Mrs. Cloys of Miss 
Rose Leclercq was nothing less than a triumph. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne and Mr. J. G. Grahame as the 
two husbands evidently did not quite know what to 
make of their parts; for that matter, I am not sure 
that Mr. Pinero did, either. Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald 
was extremely droll as young Emptage; Mr. Cyril 
Maude (and Mr. Pinero) over-elaborated the pom- 
pous Sir Fletcher Portwood. The female Emptages 
were satisfactorily played by Miss Esmé Beringer 
and Miss Henrietta Lindley. _ But, saperli- 
popette ! how the drama is getting on! Three such 
plays as Mrs. Tanqueray and Mrs. Ebbsmith and 
the Benefit of the Doubt in as many years! And the 
best of it is, I firmly believe that Mr. Pinero will do 
even better yet. A.B. W 








AN ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 





Paris, October 2\st. 

HIS is the anniversary of the first important 
attempted sortie of the garrison of Paris 
during the siege. The Twenty-first of October 
rarely comes round without my thoughts reverting 











to that eventful day; and now that we have arrived 
at the twenty-fifth anniversary, the impulse to go 
over the old ground once more becomes overpower- 
ing. The respected editor of the Inverness Courier, 
Dr. Robert Carruthers, said to me, after returning 
from the seat of war, “ You will have enough to talk 
of all your life, now.” As to that I am not so sure, 
When the German warriors returned to their homes, 
it was thought that they would brighten up the 
hearths with endless stories of adventure. Instead 
of which—well, soldiers are rarely given to talk of 
their battles, until they sit down to write their 
memoirs. 

The fight on the 21st of October was not one of 
the first magnitude, as engagements went in those 
days; but it was the first great trial of strength 
between besieged and besiegers. It illustrated the 
force of the French strategical maxim: “Une for- 
teresse assiégée est une place prise.” We civilians at 
headquarters thought for a time that the Day of 
Judgment had come: such hard pounding, such 
roaring of big guns, rattling of small arms, and 
gargling of mitrailleuses—to attempt a verbal repro- 
duction of the magnified watchman's-rattle sound 
of that novel instrument of destruction—surely 
betokened a new decisive battle of the world. It 
was with no little surprise that we read a few days 
afterwards, in the Prussian Moniteur de Seine et Oise, 
the official bulletin, in which the term “ Gefecht” 
was used, and the losses on the German side 
described as “ verhiltnissmiissig gering”™ (com- 
paratively trifling)— viz. a few hundred men 
hors de combat ; whereas one might have thought 
whole armies had been swept off the field. 
At the time I was living at Versailles with an 
American colleague,.Mr. Julian Kune, of the Chicago 
Tribune. On the occasion in question we set off to 
the front accompanied by Dr. Hans Blum, of Leipzig, 
a member of the German Parliament, and corre- 
spondent of the Daheim, from which he has recently 
published an agreeable two volumes of “ Souvenirs,” 
under the title, “ Auf dem Wege zur deutschen Ein- 
heit.” It may be remarked that none of the trio 
were very warlike in disposition. “Cousin Jonathan,” 
as our Saxon friend sportively styled him, had gone 
through the war of the Secession, and served under 
General Grant at the siege of Vicksburg; but, just 
because he knew what battles were, he was not very 
eager to make closer acquaintance with shrapnells 
and chassepots. “Brother Bull” did not consider 
himself called upon to risk his skin; whilst the 
“ fideler Hans,” as a legislator and good family 
man, did not seem any more disposed to play the 
part of a hero. Why should we? “They also serve 
who only stand and wait.” 

Well, we set off in our one-horse shay—an 
artillery capture, as regards the quadruped, from 
the field of Sedan. “‘ Then there was mounting in hot 
haste”; the town was on the alert from an early hour 
of the forenoon. Adjutants came and went at full 
gallop, and groups of citizens assembled in the streets 
to discuss the significance of the heavy cannonade, 
and speculate on the fortunes of the day, looking for 
night and Trochu. At the Grosser General-Stab we 
were informed by Major Blume that “a little affair 
was loose (‘los’) at Rueil.” Truly these courteous 
gentlemen of the Great General Staff had a wonderfal 
way of taking things coolly. “A little affair!” 
when Valerien was sending shot at the rate of about 
ten a minute, which could be heard above ali the 
clatter of the pavement. 

At the town gates, in the direction of St. Germain 
and St. Cloud, the market people were kept back 
from returning to their villages, greatly to the dis- 
gust of these industrious husbandmen. But expos- 
tulations were vain, and to enforce the argument 
the octroi barriers were being closed just as we came 
up. The permit of the Grosser General-Stab proved, 
as usual, an open sesame. Making our way towards 
Bougival, which seemed to be the chief objective of 
the attack, we were not long in encountering strag- 
glers from the front. A wounded infantry man, 
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with his hand bound up from a shell splinter—luckily 
for him the bone was uninjured, but it prevented 
him pulling the trigger of his needle-gun—asked how 
things were looking down in the valley, the wounded 
warrior replied: “Schlecht, meine Compagnie ist 


volilstandigs aufgerieben’’— “Bad, my company 
is quite cut up, and the fourth also.” Another dis- 
abled soldier confirmed this account; but an officer, 
lying on straw in a waggon, overhearing the conver- 
sation, raised himself to rectify it, and assure us that 
all would be well. 

A little further on we were overtaken by General 
Moltke, riding in an open carriage, accompanied by 
an adjutant. At the brow of a hill be pulled up and 
mounted his horse, which had been brought from 
Versailles for the purpose. We watched the veteran 
as he remained silently reconnoitring the positions 
through a telescope. As usual, he looked perfectly 
calm, his clear-cut features and piercing blue eyes 
not betraying the slightest emotion. Presently a 
clattering of hoofs was beard in our rear, and a body- 
guard of Uhlans, the black and white streamers 
fluttering from their lances, announced the appear- 
ance of the King. Moltke rode quietly to salute his 
war-lord, who seemed also quite at ease and even in 
good spirits. After a short conference his Majesty 
drove off in the direction of the reservoir at Marly, 
from the high wall of which aqueduct he watched 
the further progress of the fight. Our companion, 
Dr. Blum, seized the opportunity to accost the Chief 
of the Staff, who was also his colleague in the 
Parliament *“Sieht’s schlecht aus, Excellenz?” 
(“ Does it look bad, your Excellency ?’’) 

In his re-published narrative, the Leipzig lawyer 
puts the question thus:—“Es steht doch nicht 
schlimm, Excellenz?” (“It does not stand bad, 
surely, your Excellency?”) But the first version 
gives the words used at the time. We agree as to 
the terms of the answer, however, “ Gott bewahre! 
alles in Ordnung” (“God forbid, everything in 
order’’). I still seem to hear the clear, ringing tones 
in which these words were uttered—expressive of 
calm confidence and unshaken assurance. All the 
same, the thought struck me—everything is not in 
order for a good many poor fellows a mile or two 
in front, exposed to that fearful fire. 

About a quarter of an hour later the Crown 
Prince of Prussia rode up with his staff. “ Unser 
Fritz,” as he was known to his soldiers, was then 
in the prime of life—forty years old—and looked 
a superb man. On his breast hung the iron cross, 
above which glittered in the afternoon sun the 
star “Ordre de Mérite.” The Commander-in-Chief 
of the Third Army, who was smoking a meerschaum 
pipe, returned our salute in a very friendly manner. 
He, too, looked as though at a review in time of 
peace. The firing still continued without inter- 
mission. When the peculiar rattling sound of the 
mitrailleuse rose distinctly above the din, an officer 
near us exclaimed : “ Gott sei Dank, der Feind giebt 
nach” (“ God be praised, the enemy is giving way”)! 
And so it proved. Gradually the salvoes slackened, 
and by five o'clock all was quiet, the French having 
recognised the impossibility of breaking through 
the too well-guarded lines. From combatants we 
ascertained that the three hours’ cannonading from 
Mont Valérien bad been worse than anything they 
had known at Weissenburg, Worth, or even Sedan. 
And we could well believe it. Further advance to 
the front not being permitted, we returned with 
the stream of disabled combatants, some of whom 
were sorely stricken. They agreed that the French 
attack had been made with great impetuosity, but 
the nature of the ground rendered offensive opera- 
tions next to hopeless. The tourist who mounts the 
little road to the left leading past the monument 
erected outside Bougival, and continues by the park 
of Buzenval, with its double wall still honeycombed in 
spite of repairs, has no difficulty in understanding 
this. Even at the distance of a quarter of a century 
there are here sermons in stones, and other mute 
but eloquent testimony to the “ Année terrible.” 











A SONG OF THE WOODS. 





TOT only where Thy blessed bells 
-. Peal aloud for praise and prayer, 
Or where Thy solemn organ swells, 

Lord, not only art Thou there. 

Thy voice of many waters 

From out the ocean comfort speaks, 
Thy Vision to a radiant rose 

Thrills a thousand virgin peaks. 


And here, where in one wondrous woof, 
Aisle on aisle, and choir on choir, 
To rear Thy rarest temple roof, 
Pillared oak and pine aspire, 
Life wearied here we wander, 
When, hush! the Saviour’s whispering stole! 
*Tis caught unto our craving lips, 
Kissed—and we straight are whole. 


ALFRED PERCIVAL GRAVES. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





SoME Goop STORIES. 


a IONEERS, O pioneers!” I observe that there 

has just been published a treatise on “ How 
to Write Fiction, Especially the Art of Short Story 
Writing.” The price is three shillings and sixpence 
net. The title may be a trifleambiguous. I suggest 
that “How to Write Fiction, Especially Short 
Stories,” would expose the author to less risk of 
being misunderstood; but I suggest it with the 
diffidence of one who has tried a bit and has not 
yet mastered the art. Moreover, at the risk of 
seeming churlish, I must confess that were I in 
a position to teach the world how to write Fiction, 
it is not three-and-sixpence that would buy the 
secret. Apparently there are philanthropists about. 


But perhaps there is yet time, before everyone 
gets the seed, to draw attention to a bloom or two 
produced under the old expensive conditions. The 
other day I received by post—not from its pub- 
lisher—a little volume entitled “ Old Man Savarin, 
and other Stories,” by Edward William Thomson. 
It is published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 
New York and Boston. I have not seen it on the 
list of any British publisher. The title struck me 
as unpromising; and I opened the book with more 
than the usual misgiving, for it avowed itself one 
of a series of “ Off-hand Stories "—a term suggesting 
How to Write Fiction for Three-and-Sixpence Net. 
Off-hand Stories are too often and obviously the 
product of a hand that is “off.” I knew nothing of 
the author; and still know nothing of him, except 
that he can write. 


That seems to me to be just the truth about the 
book. Most of the tales are of Canadian folk: a few 
of the American War of Secession. We have had 
good tales in plenty of the War, and Canada has 
found a most poetical story-teller in Mr. Gilbert 
Parker. Nevertheless, be they of Canada or the 
States, Mr. Thomson's stories hold a place of 
their own by their distinctiveness of fancy and of 
language. It is a quiet distinctiveness. They never 
by any chance produce that shock of admiration 
which a volume of Mr. Kipling’s, with a sort of 
insolent triumph, will renew again and again. And 
on Canadian ground they maintain that idyllic 
quality which, perhaps because Mr. Parker has such 
command of it, seems to be the right quality of a 
Canadian story. But Mr. Thomson's quietness 
covers a remarkable range of power. He can give 
you (as in “The Privilege of the Limits”) a fine 
pawky humour; a sombre and tragical pathos (as in 
“Great Godfrey's Lament); a pathos more acute and 
feminine (as in “The Shining Cross of Rigaud”); 
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and (in “The Ride by Night”) good galloping 
narrative that stirs the blood like a_ ballad. 
Indeed, of its class, I know nothing so good as this 
last-mentioned story. I may say, at least, quite 
confidently that it is one of the best rides in fiction, 
poetry or prose. You may challenge with Brown- 
ing’s “ How They Brought the Good News,” and no 
doubt that poem has its strong admirers, or with 
Paul Revere’s Ride, or with Widderin, Black Bess, or 
Starlight—all good horses and werth backing. In 
its circumstances Mr. Thomson's story most nearly 
resembles Browning's. He has not the advantage of 
galloping to metre; but, on the other hand, he does 
not break the pace over such obstacles to pronuncia- 
tion as— 


“Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit” 
es 
“Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white.” 


Eleven troopers from the Army of the Potomac 
start to ride through the night to seek three missing 
brigades and deliver a despatch; to ride through a 
country that may or may not be within Lee’s outer 
lines; to keep the main road and carry the despatch 
through; if the man who carries the paper is 
* downed,” the man who can fetch it from him first 
is to take it and ride forward, and so on to the last 
man. If he is “downed” and can keep his senses, he 
is to tear the paper up and scatter it. Before dawn 
but three of the eleven were left riding :— 


Bader led; the riderless grey thundered 
Absalom rode stirrup to stirrup with me. He was a veteran 
of the whole war. Where it was that his sorrel rolled over I 
do not remember at all, though I perfectly remember how 
Absalom sprang up, steggered, shouted, ‘ My foot is sprained!’ 
and fell as I turned to look at him and went racing on. 

Then I heard above the sound of our hoofs the voice of the 
veteran of the war. Down as he was, his spirit was unbroken. 
In the favourite song of the army his voice rose clear and gay 
and piercing— 

‘** Harrah for the Union! 
Hurrah, boys, hurrah ! 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom !”’ 


beside him ; 


We turned our heads and cheered him as we flew, for there 
was something indescribably inspiriting in the gallant and 
cheerful lilt of the fallen man. It was as if he flung us, from 
the grief of utter defeat, a soul unconquerable; and [ felt the 
life in me strengthened by the tone. 

Old Bader and I for it! He led by a hundred yards, and 
Crowfoot’s grey kept his stride. Was I gaining on them ? 
How was it that I could see his figure outlined more clearly 
against the horizon ? Surely dawn was not coming on ! 

No; I looked round on a world of naked peach-orchards, and 
cornfields ragged with last year’s stalks, all dimly lit by a moon 
that showed far more moonlight; and that faint line on the 
horizon was not in the east, but in the west. The truth flashed 
on me—I was looking at such an illumination of the sky as 
would be caused by the camp-fires of an army. 

“The missing brigade!” I shouted. 

“ Or a Southern division!” Bader cried. 

“Come on!” 

Come on! I was certainly gaining on him, but very slowly. 
Before the nose of my bay was beyond the tail of his roan the 
wide illuminations had become more distinct, and still not a 
vedette, not a picquet, not a sound of the proximity of an 
army. 


If my readers wish to know the sequel, I must refer 
them to the book itself. It is full of good writing. 


And for those who really. care for good writing I 
have a second book on my table this week—Mr. 
Tighe Hopkins’ “Lady Bonnie’s Experiment” 
(Cassell & Company). The price of it is one shilling 
and fourpence, which in ordinary circumstances I 
should have called exceedingly cheap. 1 suppose, at 
the ordinary iniquitous rate of discount, you may 
get it for tenpence, which is almost a whole quarter 
of what you must pay for the privilege of finding 
out “How to Write Fiction, Especially the Art of 
Short Story Writing.” But, on the other hand,I am 
not sure that you will need the three-and-sixpenny 
treatise if you possess yourself of “ Lady Bonnie's 
Experiment” and sedulously study Mr. Tighe 
Hopkins’ method. The story contains, I am sorry 
to say, a little hypnotism, which, in fiction, is a 





particular object of my dislike. But the hypnotism 
in this case may be forgiven, for it is entirely 
irrelevant, and might easily be cut out of the story, 
And the telling in every other respect is masterly, 
This is the gayest little romance that has fallen in 
my way since I had the honour of advising you to 
read Mr. Anthony Hope’s “ Prisoner of Zenda.” It 
is, I regret to say, a fact that some recent works of 
fiction had driven me for diversion to the study of 
county histories. But “Lady Bonnie” proved at 
once that my heart was still in the old place. 


A, T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


AN ORIGINAL FAMILY. 


GURNEYS OF EARLHAM. By Augustus J. C. Hare, 
2 vols, London: George Allen. 


THE 

\ R. HARE has, as every candid critic must admit, 
pe a very pretty knack of constructing pleasing 
volumes out of masses of family records and acres of 
correspondence. He picks his way daintily along with 
skill and agility, and with an amazingly small 
amount of connecting narrative of his own, presents 
his readers with the life-story, or what at all events 
may pass muster as such, of quite a crowd of per- 
sonages. Mr. Hare is sympathetic without being 
enthusiastic, he is kind yet discriminating, and thus, 
avoiding the besetting sin of editors, never falls 
hopelessly in love with his materials, but cuts them 
down without a sigh. The result is a book more 
pleasant, perhaps, than profound; but how few are 
the subjects which demand profundity of treatment, 

To compile the history of the Gurneys of Norfolk 
might while away an eon or two in eternity, whilst 
to trace their pedigree, their marriages and inter- 
marriages, would, if we may quote Thomas Hood, 
“puzzle Old Nick, not to say Sir Harris Nicolas.” 
Mr. Hare has far too many occupations to attempt 
anything of the kind. He fixes on one couple—Mr. 
John Gurney and his spouse, Catharine Bell—who 
consented to live together as man and wife on May 
the 26th, 1775, and is content to tell us about them 
and their twelve children, the youngest of whom 
was Mr. Daniel Gurney, of Runcton, who died in 
1880, aged ninety. Mrs. Fry, whose fame is deserv- 
edly on all good men’s lips, Samuel Gurney, 
and Joseph John Gurney, were amongst the 
other issue of this fruitful and fortunate union. 
The great antiquity and ancient splendour of 
the Gurney family is, like all really important 
things, a compound of faith and reason. The 
Daniel Gurney already referred to composed its 
earlier history in two handsome volumes, for which 
the second-hand bookseller yet demands eight guineas 
—no mean ransom; but Mr. Hare has no time for 
antiquities, and dismisses the Normans in a sentence, 
though he decorates an early page with a very pretty 
picture of St. Hildeverte’s Church in Gournay, whence 
doubtless the family sprang. But this fact stated, 
Mr. Hare o’erleaps the centuries and begins with a 
John Gurney, a Norwich cordwainer, who in 1683 
joined the Society of Friends, and was kept in prison 
for three years on that account. This John had 
four sons, the second of whom was Joseph Gurney, 
who lived to purchase an estate near Norwich called 
Keswick, and from whose loins proceeded the tribe 
of “ Keswick Gurneys,” numberless as the sands of 
the seashore. The second son of Joseph was called 
Samuel, and he had twelve children, and amongst 
them was that John Gurney with whom and with 
whose family Mr. Hare is alone concerned. 

Mr. Hare’s method does not leave him much time 
for mere historical matters connected with the 
Quakers—e.g. he does not mention the date when 
Quaker marriages became legal; but who can blame 
him, when we remember the reams upon reams of 
letters and journals from which he had to extract 


but two volumes? In 1775, when John Gurney got 
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married—whether according to law or not Mr. Hare 
does not say, nor does it matter—he was, as he 
always remained, a well-to-do man, greatly respected, 
and though a Quaker, not a plain, that is, a strict 
Quaker, but an indulgent, loving, and sensible father. 
His wife fulfilled her destiny if ever woman did, for 
she bore her husband twelve children and was snug 
in her grave before she was forty. These John 
Gurneys went to live at Earlham, near Norwich, then, 
and we believe still, the property of the Bacon 
family, in 1786, and so became the Gurneys of 
Earlham. 

Mr. Hare, with great skill, and by a power of 
judicious selection almost amounting to genius, 
contrives to give us a delightful and vivacious 
description of the family life of the eleven young 
Quakers (for one child died in very early infancy) 
who for so many bright, happy and useful years 
made the groves and gardens of Earlham vocal 
with song and lively with dance. The eldest 
of the seven daughters, Catherine, assumed com- 
mand on her mother’s death, and played a 
mother’s part nobly and well. As soon as ever 
a young Gurney could write, he or she was given 
a neatly-bound volume and bidden record therein 
the mental and moral state of the volume’s owner; 
and very pleasant reading is to be found in these 
volumes, although, as Mr. Hare tells us, and as indeed 
we discovered for ourselves, the literary style of the 
journalists does not improve with years. Certainly 
nothing can be “nicer,” more childlike and najff, 
than the early entries of Miss Louisa and Miss 
Richenda Gurney. We forbear to quote, but advise 
everyone to get the first of Mr. Hare’s volumes and 
read them for himself. He can then, if he chooses, 
pursue the subject further. 

Mr. John Gurney was by no means “a plain 
Quaker.” In fact, he was very much the contrary, 
and, except that his large and dashing family went 
to the Meeting House in Goats Lane, Norwich (most 
irreverently called “ Goats” in the children’s diaries) 
instead of a parish church, these young Quakers had 
at least as good times as any of their baptised 
neighbours—dressing in garments as gay (what can 
be gayer than “ scarlet boots” ?) and scampering all 
over the country on horseback to parties, balls, and 
routs. A merrier set of Quakers never existed. But 
behind all this gaiety, the diaries reveal an amazing, 
a captivating sensibility, a warm desire for religion 
coupled with an almost complete ignorance of any 
system of religion. Of tradition, of authority, 
either of Church or Bible, these young creatures 
heard nothing save from acquaintances. They had 
Unitarian friends and knew at least one most 
interesting young Catholic, who was in love with 
Rachel Gurney. His account of a visit to Earlham 
in July, 1797, as given by Mr. Hare (Vol. I. p. 83), 
makes one of the most moving pictures of mingled 
romance, love, and religion anywhere to be seen. 
No chapter of “ John Buncle” is half so good. 

As the girls grew up, the greater number of them 
sought baptism at the hands of the English Epis- 
copal Church, and this without any quarrel with 
the Friends, but—as Mr. Hare’s quotations make 
plain —because they felt the lack of definite teaching, 
and particularly as to the Atonement. The entire 
freedom of their youth from all catechisms and 
theories and dogmas made them, as they grew up, 
long for the tyranny of the well-defined. So strange 
a thing is man! Hit high or hit low, there is no 
pleasing him. The conversion of the third sister, 
Elizabeth—Betsy, as she was called at Earlham— 
took place on the 4th of February, 1798, when she 
was in her twentieth year. 

“The whole family went to the meeting at ‘Goats.’ The 
seven sisters sat in arow in front of the gallery. Betsy had on 
a pair of new purple boots laced with scarlet. They were a 

rfect delight to her; she intended to console herself with them 
or the oppressive dulness she anticipated. Hitherto she had 
often been excused from ‘ Goats,’ as her health was less strong 
than that of her sisters; but her uncle Joseph, in whom the 
Quaker spirit was stronger than in her father, had urged that 
she ought to make an effort to attend, and had induced John 











Gurney to insist upon it. So most unwillingly she had gone. 
A strange minister was present; it was the American Friend, 
William Savery. ‘He began, says Richenda Gurney, ‘to 


— His voice and manner were arresting, and we all 
iked the sound; but Betsy’s attention became fixed, and at 
last I saw her begin to weep, and she became a good deal 


agitated.’ ” 


As soon as meeting was over she arranged to go 
again in the afternoon, and from that day her love 
of pleasure and the world seemed gone. However, 
her Quaker blood was averse te doing anything ina 
hurry, and Elizabeth begged her father “that she 
might be allowed to visit London and examine for 
herself into all the fascinations and amusements of 
the world before she left it.” John Gurney consented 
and to London she went; had dancing lessons in the 
mornings, concerts and parties in the afternoons, 
the theatre in the evening, and balls at night. In 
the end she came back to Earlham determined to live 
henceforth as “a plain Quaker,” and to renounce the 
world in all its manifestations, music, literature, 
painting, fun and frolic. Nor was the sacrifice of 
Elizabeth Gurney made in vain. The odd thing is 
that she should ever have married; but the instinct 
of race seems to have been strong in those Gurneys, 
and poor Elizabeth, half refusing, half consenting, 
got married to Mr. Fry, and brought sinner after 
sinner into the world in quick succession, so that, as 
she somewhat pathetically remarks, she was a worn, 
faded matron before her life-work really began. 
But Mrs. Fry’s noble life is recorded in two volumes 
of its own, and Mr. Hare has ten other Gurneys to 
see safely in the tomb ere his task be done. 

Samuel Gurney, Joseph John Gurney, and Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, who married Hannah, one 
of the seven sisters of Earlham, are men of whom 
other records exist than these volumes of Mr. Hare’s, 
but what we read of them here is interesting. They 
were all good men and energetic. Yet Mr. Hare was 
wise to give us the quotation he does from theenchant- 
ing page of Borrow, telling of the meeting between 
Lavengro and Joseph John Gurney by the side of 
the trout stream. It comes in queerly enough, but 
is none the less delightful. How angry it would 
have made Lord Macaulay to know that his béte 
noir, Brougham, had been consulted by his father 
as to the best way of making “Tom” an orator. 
Yet a letter of Fowell Buxton’s reveals this fact. 
Brougham’s recipe appears to have been unlimited 
Demosthenes, Fowell Buxton was immensely struck 
with Brougham’s letter, and instantly decreed that 
all his boys should give their days and nights to 
Demosthenes. Easier said than done, we fear. The 
great public merits of the Buxton family have mani- 
fested themselves without the aid of Demosthenes. 

It is always melancholy to trace a family history. 
The shades of the prison-house soon begin to fall. 
The scattering of the children once begun is 
ruthlessly continued. Lives long united quickly 
grow apart. Sickness and Sorrow, once rare visi- 
tants, take up their abode in the old home. Then 
comes Death. The second of Mr. Hare’s volumes 
has little of the gaiety of the first, but it contains 
much of sober, sombre, and solemn interest. The 
two volumes are adorned with admirably reproduced 
portraits of Gurneys, old and young. 





CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION. By Frederick Howard 
Wines, LL.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


ONE of the recently appointed London police magis- 
trates had an incorrigible criminal brought before 
him for some petty offence ; whereupon he solemnly 
observed that in the next century such people would 
be ended in a lethal chamber. The statement was 
widely circulated—nay, was deemed worth comment ; 
it had that spurious air of wisdom, that touch of 
epigram, which makes for popularity among the 
thoughtless and the half-educated. It were easy to 
prove the scheme a mere revival of discarded 
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methods. A century ago the smallest crimes were 
capitally punished ; three centuries ago, every town 
—almost every village—in Europe had its execu- 
tioner, and people were done to death in vast 
numbers. But, again, lavish condemnation of those 
old systems lacks wisdom. Crime is present in 
every age, but each age meets it in a different form. 
Without the brutality of the past, the pillars of 
society might have been overthrown. This fact is 
not sufficiently present in the book before us; the 
leaning towards ultra-humanitarian methods is too 
pronounced, yet the work gives, in brief, the manner 
in which various countries and various peoples 
have dealt with their criminals: it clearly explains 
methods like the famous Elmira system; and, ina 
word, it is an eminently popular and readable hand- 
book. 

Why discuss the right of the State to punish 
crime? It is a mere question of self-protection. The 
weaker the State the harsher its measures; hence, the 
violence of the old English law against treason is 
explained if not excused. There is much here, as 
elsewhere, on the purpose of punishment. The 
philosophical and the popular view differ—the 
improvement of the criminal, says the former; the 
suffering of merited chastisement, “ought to be 
punished,” says the man in the street. The philo- 
sophical may be disregarded; a criminal may be 
frightened from crime, he can scarce be improved 
by prison; he must face the world a degraded man 
—he has undergone a degrading discipline (hence 
the wisdom of the First Offenders Act, the wisest 
piece of legislation in the Statute Book, the wrong- 
doer is spared the degradation of the prison, whilst 
the possible or probable consequences of such acts 
are brought home to him). Again, the only guide is 
the safety of society; for some brutal act a man 
suffers brief incarceration, whilst for a trifling theft 
a half-crazed old wretch undergoes penal servitude. 
“ How unjust,” say the thoughtless; and so it would 
be from any other point of view, but the assault 
is an isolated act, against the repetition of which 
society need not be safeguarded; the trifling theft 
is one of a long series, proving that the criminal only 
lives to prey upon society, and that there is nothing 
for him but confinement. 

The methods of punishment are then discussed. 
Obviously one must neither be cruel nor too indul- 
gent; prison must be a terror alike to the inmate of 
the workhouse and the homeless wanderer, yet it 
must not be insanitary, or physically painful. The 
limit is a narrow one; our modern gaol might be 
envied by the workman of a ruder age, but society 
is strong, and can afford to be lenient. It was not 
always so. The cruelties of the past had some justifi- 
cation : the State was poor, and could not support a 
huge criminal population within prison walls, and 
mere confinement lacked terror for the more des- 
perate species of ruffian. Detection was far less sure, 
and apprehension sometimes impossible; when the 
criminal was caught a flagrant example might be 
supposed necessary. Is it not milder manners that 
renders milder punishments possible, rather than that 
milder punishments have brought about a diminu- 
tion in crime? The horrors of the Inquisition, the 
cruelties of the torture-chamber, the terrible severity 
of our old penal laws, show that the governors acted 
on some of the worst principles of human nature; 
but they do not prove that the savage excesses of a 
ruder age would have yielded to the comparatively 
mild methods of to-day. 

Among interesting discussions is the question of 
the “cat.” If it be for the public benefit, why, says 
Dr. Wines, is the punishment not administered in 
public? But the State still retains hanging, and is 
likely to do so, although that is not public. The 
effect on the imagination must go for something, and 
there is this conspicuous fact—the criminal receives 
the sentence of flogging with the most unaffected 
marks of agitation and terror; the sentence of a 
long term of penal servitude usually leaves him 
absolutely unmoved. 








JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. 

Justus von Liesiag: His Lire anp Work (1803—1873). 
By W. Shenstone, F.I.C. (Century Science Series.) 
London : Cassell & Co., Limited. 

As Mr. Shenstone says, “ Most of Liebig’s work is not 

only of great general interest, but it lends itself 

admirably to a non-technical method of treatment ;” 
making due allowance, of course, for the fact that 
the subject is chemistry, and, moreover, of the 

“organic” division. Liebig was born, in 1803, at 

Darmstadt. He early showed a strong bent for 

experimenting, and by the time he had gone through 

the University Course at Erlangen he had attracted 
some attention by a paper upon the composition 
of fulminating mercury. Germany at that time 
provided little facility for the advanced study of 
chemistry, and Liebig, with the generous assistance 
of the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, went to 

Paris in 1822. He had the good fortune to attract 

the favourable notice of Von Humboldt, after which 

event difficulties seem to vanish from his path. In 

1824, upon Humboldt’s recommendation, he received 

an appointment at the University of Giessen, where 

he remained until 1852. From 1852, till his death in 

1873, he was Professor at Munich. 

The most important of Liebig’s contributions to 
science was the modern process for analysing organic 
substances. This process, the “ organic combustion” 
which is the pons asinorum of our present students’ 
laboratory course, is more important than any other 
chemical operation. The perfecting of the method, 
which occupied Liebig during several years, was a 
contribution to chemistry as important as the 
invention of the reflecting telescope was to the 
science of astronomy. Furnished with this new 
and powerful tool, Liebig embarked upon a classical 
research into the chemical composition and structure 
of carbon compounds to which he devoted himself 
for a period (including that required for perfecting 
the analytical process) of about twenty years. At the 
end of this time, thanks to Liebig, Wéhler, Dumas, 
and a rapidly increasing band of workers, organic 
chemistry was abreast, or even in advance, of the 
older chemistry of mineral matter. Two great 
discoveries belong to this epoch, in both of which 
Liebig assisted. The first was the reproduction in 
the laboratory of chemical substances occurring in 
living bodies, which it was formerly supposed could 
only be produced by the mysterious agencies of life. 
The second was the recognition of different sub- 
stances composed of the same chemical elements 
united in the same proportions. Such differences 
must be accounted for by different groupings of the 
atoms. Our knowledge of the details of atomic 
grouping, which is now very considerable, dates 
from these researches. Liebig also contributed not a 
little to the study of fermentation, though in this 
direction his fame has suffered a partial eclipse 
owing to the superior success of Pasteur. 

As time went on, Liebig became more and more 
engrossed with what may be called the natural 
history of organic chemistry, and with its appli- 
cations to physiology and to agriculture. The 
second and longer part of his scientific life was spent 
in this pioneering work, the further elaboration 
of the structural study of carbon compounds being 
abandoned to other hands. He studied, from the 
chemist’s side, every branch of the subject of 
nutrition, both of plants and animals; and it is to 
him that we are mainly indebted for our acquaint- 
ance with the beautiful relations between the 
nutrition of animals and that of plants, as well as 
for much of our knowledge of the nutritive values of 
food-stuffs, and of the fertilising action of manures. 
Agricultural chemistry began with Liebig, and if it 
has not yet done all that was once expected, we 
must bear in mind that the cheap carriage of crops 
from virgin soils has, for a time, made it difficult for 
an expensive system of manuring to succeed finan- 
cially upon partially exhausted land. 

In physiology, as well as in agriculture, Liebig 
gained recognition for chemistry, and the application 
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of chemistry is now an important department of 
physiological research. 

Liebig exercised an immense influence upon the 
course of science teaching, both in Germany and in 
other countries. He himself, as we have seen, went 
to Paris (as alternative to Stockholm) in order to 
learn chemistry, for there was no adequate instruc- 
tion to be obtained in Germany. On his appointment 
to a professorship in the small University of Giessen 
he established a students’ laboratory, both for 
elementary work and for original research, which 
proved a phenomenal success. University science 
teaching had previously been given mainly by way 
of lectures; in Germany entirely so. Nowadays 
Germany is the land of laboratories, and there is 
more chemical research done in Germany than in 
any other country—as much, probably, as in any two 
other countries. Liebig did much to bring this 
about, and to his influence was largely due the 
multiplication of laboratories in England, whilst his 
admirable writings, particularly the familiar “ Let- 
ters on Chemistry,” assisted in the general diffusion 
of a knowledge of the chemistry of everyday life. 
Mr. Shenstone’s book deals almost exclusively with 
the scientific work of Liebig, and we are told but 
little of other aspects of his life. Two characteristics 
of the man, as distinguished from the chemist, stand 
out prominently, nevertheless, even in the record of 
his scientific researches. The first is the impulsive- 
ness and excitability which plunged him continually 
into heated controversies, and the second is his 
essentially affectionate disposition, of which we re- 
peatedly have evidence in his intercourse with his 
friend Wohler, and in the happy relations which 
he always maintained with the students of his 
laboratory. 





FICTION. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE Sort. By M. E. Francis, Author of 
“The Story of Dan.” London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 

ELIZABETH’s PRETENDERS. By Hamilton Aidé. London: 
Chapman & Hall, Limited. 

Tae DivinaTIONS OF KALA PERSAD, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Headon Hill. London: Ward, Lock and Bowden, 
Limited, 


It is always a pleasure to welcome a new novel from 
the practised pen of Mrs. M. E. Francis, and in “ A 
Daughter of the Soil” she shows once more those 
high qualities of tenderness and comprehensive 
intuition which, combined with dramatic force and 
unfailing grace of touch, have rendered her pre- 
vious work so satisfactory. Ruth Sefton, the leading 
personage of this charming story, is, indeed, such a 
heroine as Mrs. Gaskell or Mrs. Oliphant might have 
drawn—a gracious figure, instinct with exquisite 
womanliness, large-hearted, pure-minded, bounteous 
in love and pity. She is only a rustic maiden, as the 
title of the book indicates; but lacking neither in 
natural nor in cultured graces. The child of a 
rough Lancashire farmer, Ruth is yet, in every sense 
of the word, a lady, for she has been educated 
beneath the refining influences of certain gentle 
nuns in a conventual school. These good creatures 
have, in long years of discipline, wrought the north- 
country lass into something very fine and noble; 
and it is mainly owing to the wonderful disparity 
between her station and her merits that Ruth 
Sefton’s young life is presently clouded over by a 
dark and tragic grief. Returning to her father’s 
house in the full flush of her beauty, Ruth soon 
attracts the admiration of the Squire’s ne’er-do-weel 
cousin, Anthony Clifton; and this gentleman, totally 
wnaccustomed to foregoing the gratification of any 
desire he may form, quickly fascinates the rustic 
beauty. Intending, at first, merely to amuse himself, 
Clifton finds that he is consumed by a real and 
desperate passion for that simple girl, and he even 
g0es so far as to make her his wife. Not his lawful 
wife, however, for Ruth’s wedded bliss is rudely 
broken by the advent of a strange woman, a tawdry, 
painted creature, who scornfully bids her begone, and 





produces incontestable evidence that she herself, and 
not the poor farmer's daughter, is the actual Mrs. 
Clifton. Ruth’s innate purity now urges her, even 
more vehemently than does the coarse vituperation 
of the strange woman, to fly from her betrayer. 
Heartbroken, and humbled to the dust, she creeps 
home once more, to hide herself from the terrible 
temptation of her intense love for Anthony Clifton. 
Ruth’s sad history, stale as it sounds in the bare 
recital, is told with charming grace and sympathy, 
and the sweetness of her nature is brought out with 
vivid effect, so that she remains, from first to last, a 
touching and lovable figure. The weak part of the 
novel lies in its plot, which is disappointingly, even 
irritatingly, conventional and melodramatic. Surely 
so strong a writer as Mrs. Francis might have re- 
frained from serving up another edition of the 
stagey and tedious situation upon which her story 
hangs. Nor is the reader likely to accept without 
remonstrance the absurd folly of which Anthony 
is represented of being guilty, in exposing the 
woman he adores and reverences to the shock of 
a discovery which the exercise of a little common 
sense on his part might have averted. Apart from 
these blemishes of construction, the story is an 
admirable one, especially in those passages dealing 
with the farm-life, which Mrs. Francis describes with 
so graphic and humorous a touch. The book attains 
a high level of excellence, and is written with unfail- 
ing good taste, being as wholesome in tone as it is 
agreeable in detail. 

In “ Elizabeth's Pretenders” Mr. Hamilton Aidé 
furnishes a novel of a somewhat old-fashioned, but 
by no means uninteresting, type, containing an 
abundance of sprightly dialogue, a neatly woven 
plot, and one character—that of the heroine—which 
stands out with a distinct effect of vraisemblance. 
The portrait of Elizabeth Shaw is sketched in bold 
outlines with a firm and skilful touch; nor is it less 
lifelike because the author has chosen to present it 
to us in a light that is vivid rather than flattering. 
Elizabeth is a girl of strong will, strong prejudices, 
and strong feelings ; proud, passionate, and absolutely 
upright. Unfortunately for her happiness,she becomes 
an orphan and an heiress at the age of eighteen ; and 
from that moment her existence is embittered by the 
efforts of the various suitors—disinterested and 
otherwise—who attempt to win her heart or her 
fortune. These “pretenders,” by their mercenary 
stratagems, complicate the girl's life to a point at 
which England and home become so unbearable that 
she flies suddenly to Paris. There she establishes 
herself as a boarder in a middle-class, semi- Bohemian 
pension, and sets to work to study painting seriously. 
Elizabeth, indeed, is habitually serious, to an extent 
which renders her less lovable than so worthy a 
young woman ought to be. A spice of humour in 
her composition would have commended her vastly 
to one’s sympathies. But the poor girl's experiences 
of life are, it must be confessed, of a nature sufficiently 
disagreeable to excuse her cynicism and lack of girlish 
charm. Horrified and disgusted by the early dis- 
covery of her favoured suitor's treacherous infidelity, 
Elizabeth is in some danger of becoming hard 
and unwomanly; whilst so deeply is she imbued 
with suspicion of the motives of all who woo her 
that she recoils from the one true man amongst 
them. This man, Alaric Baring by name, is an 
American artist, who chances to lodge in the same 
pension where Elizabeth has taken up her habita- 
tion. He is very poor, very proud, and very honest. 
Thus it is from the haughty heiress herself that at 
last the declaration of love is wrung, and she stoops 
to sue for the love she has hitherto scorned. The 
story closes comfortably in the good old-fashioned 
way, with virtue rewarded and vice put to flight. 
“ Elizabeth’s Pretenders”’ is, with the exception of 
one needlessly objectionable episode in the earlier 
portion, a lively and wholesome tale, told with 
plenty of vigour, and containing some lifelike, if not 
particularly original, sketches of character. 

More detective stories! But some of these, at 
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least, are distinctly worth having. The divina- 
tions of Kala Persad, so far as the book relates to 
that remarkable man and does not concern itself 
with the doings of the average amateur detective, 
have a novelty that is refreshing. He is the 
Oriental thief-catcher, with a difference. His won- 
derful feats in detecting criminals and solving 
mysteries are the result of a purely intellectual 
process. He does not deduce his conclusions step by 
step from a chain of minute incidents, but boldly 
grapples with the problem as a whole, and jumps at 
its solution. Headon Hill describes Kala Persad’s 
methods in such a manner as to make them in- 
telligible even to the average reader, and, as a 
consequence, he has produced a book which is 
worthy of perusal even in these days, when the 
market for detective fiction is so heavily over- 
stocked. 


THE ART OF BOOK-KEEPING,. 


A MANUAL oF Boox-KEEPING FoR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
By J. Thornton. London: Maemillan & Co. 


THOUGH we cannot consider Book-keeping quite as a 
branch of poetry or romance, there is yet rhythm and 
a spice of the epigram about it if treated in the right 
way. Mr. Thornton, in his Manual, is inclined to 
connect the science with that known as the dismal 
one: the reader will not be surprised, therefore, if 
he miss something of this charm in the large mass 
of eventual correctness which may be found in the 
book. If we address ourselves to those points where 
Mr. Thornton, in our opinion, fails, it is only 
because his treatise is so good that we could 
wish it better. We fall foul of him in his very 
preface: our old friends Debit and Credit are 
the innocent causes of this. The substitution of 
“In” and “ Out” for “ Dr.” and “Cr.” would indeed 
be suggestive of lawn-tennis scoring, but would not, 
in our opinion, suitably replace the old terms even 
in a text-book. We are more than willing to follow 
Mr. Thornton into the realm of the Ideal, and would 
discuss this subject not only upon In and Out 
principles, but upon Positive and Negative with a 
dividing axis; under the illustration of two scales 
and a fulcrum ; even by the similitude of the Ego 
and the non-Ego. But after all descriptions and 
suggestions have been made, the old terms remain 
the best. Nothing seems to us easier to understand 
than the word Debt. 

Now the Ideal Book is one and indivisible, and is 
“kept” by making equivalent entries on the Debit 
and Credit or the Negative and Positive sides. In 
practice, this book is divided into two parts: one we 
may call the chronological, the other the analytical ; 
the former the Journal, the latter the Ledger, group. 
These groups are divided into volumes as may be 
convenient, those more commonly known being the 
Cash Book, Invoice Books, and the Journal proper, in 
the Journal section; in the Ledger section are the 
Personal, the Nominal, and the Private, which may 
contain the Personal Capital and the Capital ac- 
counts proper. These are mere names and con- 
veniences, for everything might be comfortably 
stowed away in a single Ledger. 

The Frenchman's ideal is his Journal, and a very 
fetish it is. We were at one time in secret com- 
muning with a Paris banker, away from the eyes of 
the police, and, in the seclusion of the hour, he 
divulged to us the fact that he kept his books 
according to the English method. The plan worked 
smoothly until a law-suit occurred, under pressure of 
which he was driven upon the French system, and 
had to obtain an adjournment for some paltry cause 
in order that he might write up his accounts 
Journal-wise, so that they might endure the glance 
of the judicial eye. We had an opinion that bold 
lettering on the outside of the Cash Book, proclaim- 
ing that it was a Journal, would have been sufficient ; 
but bankers are not so constituted that they can 
carry out our experiments for us with nerve. 

Mr. Thornton errs slightly in the Parisian mode. 





He does not press sufficiently for the epigrammatic, 
though he does urge the extreme value of columns 
for the posting of totals instead of separate entries, 
But he suggests Ledger accounts for Cash Book totals 
when the Cash Book itself is enough; and he advises 
several ingenious checks, forgetting that the best of al] 
checks is the simplification and reduction of entries, 
which reduce the chance of error. Wesay emphatic. 
ally that two entries of any kind where one will do is 
bad book-keeping. In the Trial Balance he asks for 
the Totals instead of the Balances; he journalises these 
balances in bringing them down, and to a very large 
extent approves of unnecessary entries. He very 
wisely suggests that where possible the Bank and 
the Cash accounts should be one, but he does not seem 
to see that where this cannot be arranged the Cash 
Balance should be kept quite separate from that at 
the bank, which, as he admits elsewhere, is not “ cash 
in hand.” Again, in the Stock accounts he speaks of 
a certain method of stock-taking without valuation ; 
but he does not mention the specially simple one 
where all stock is in the hands of warehouse-owners 
of some kind, and can be ordered out by cheque just 
as money is taken out of a bank. The balance of 
stock at any moment is thus easily ascertainable. 

One of the most astonishing suggestions in the 
Manual is that for the rectification of errors through 
the Journal! We wonder where this operation 
would end! We should require Journal entries to 
decide between a good three and a bad eight. We 
confess to a strong bias in favour of a sharp pen- 
knife and a dip of red ink, and we dislike to see 
errors embalmed and laid to rest in the sacred 
pyramids of the Ledger. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


TNcRE are so many duties in life besides that of 
reading sound literature that the ample proportions 
and well-packed contents of the two great Quar- 
terlies inspire one with a sort of respectful regret. 
Who, except here and there some isolated individual 
whom middle age and ample fortune have blessed 
with that learned leisure that has ceased to be 
enjoyed by learning in general, can possibly find 
time in these days of dissipated energy to bestow 
upon them the attention they so well deserve? 
Here are the current numbers with eleven articles 
in each, and in the younger rival, at any rate, 
every one is attractive and readable. The opening 
article in the Quarterly Review on the three writers 
of history we have lately lost—Freeman, Froude, 
and Seeley—is singularly fair and appreciative of 
the merits and defects of each. Of Freeman's 
limitations in particular we have nowhere seen 4 
juster appreciation. Yet the finer sides of his 
character which won him so many warm friends 
are fully appreciated and well brought out. Froude’s 
plan was first to master the leading principles of a 
period, then to marshal his evidence so as to illus- 
trate them—a plan questionable in any case, and 
in Froude’s especially so. Seeley was too definitely 
didactic, and, as we have said in reviewing his Essays, 
too prone to ignore the necessity of training the 
historian in the non-controversial atmosphere of the 
remoter past. An article on Miss Edgeworth rather 
exaggerates the popular impression of her as prim 
and governess-like—the generation that was brought 
up on the “ Parent’s Assistant” knew better than 
that—in order to dispel it by the light of Mr. 
Augustus Hare’s biography. Incidentally there is 4 
valuable account of the growth of the English novel. 
“Purple patches,” indeed—digressions after the 
manner of Macaulay, but valuable mainly less not 
for their style than for their contents—are rather 4 
feature of this Quarterly. There is another, which 
does justice to the art of Latin verse-writing, in the 
next article, “The Art of Translation ”—an article 
full of sayings that seem first impressive and then 
familiar, which is perhaps the best test of a “striking 
truth.” It isadmirably done, but defies summarising, 
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and closes with a hope that literary translation 
of French and German classics, as now of Latin and 
Greek, may soon be a part of school work. A 
comparison of the work of Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Gladstone contains incidentally an odder com- 
parison, a parallel of the former with Dr. Jowett. 
That may be made less eulogistic than the writer 
makes it. The article throws some curious lights 
on the education of the party by other agencies 
than Mr. Disraeli, and contains another purple 
patch—a letter from Henry Drummond, which 
is amazingly cynical, especially for a pious Irving- 
ite. Bribery of the Irish (especially Mr. Butt) and 
of the press, and treating of London Society by 
entertainments, so as to outbid the Whigs, form the 
substance of his recommendations. “The New 
Drama” declares, as from some Olympian height, 
that the New Drama is not new and is not 
passionate. Incidentally we gather that the 
author prefers T. W. Robertson, and holds that 
the modern psychological play is permanently 
crippled by stage limitations. We have also a 
comprehensive but discriminating attack on the 
Indian National Congress; reviews of the life 
and work of the authoress of the “ Récit d'une 
Seeur,” and of Tasso; a popularisation—of a very 
solid and excellent kind—of the teaching of Bishop 
Lightfoot on the early Church ; and an exceptionally 
attractive article, of very high permanent value, on 
Village Communities in Spain, with parallels from 
Holland and elsewhere. The political article is less 
illuminating than the remarkable characterisation, in 
the April number, of the Conservatives as “ the party 
of vested interests,” which has never received due 
attention. The author is decorously exultant, treats 
the victory of his party as a triumph of Conservatism 
rather than of these interests, extols the loyalty of 
the Liberal Unionists, preaches fusion and a re- 
arrangement of the compact as to the tenure of 
seats, and propounds a programme in such very 
general terms that we feel it amounts to nil. His 
main thesis is that Conservatism is alive, though 
Toryism is dead. Really? He should study the 
correspondence on Voluntary Schools in the Times. 
The Edinburgh Review—never more, alas! to be 
edited by Mr. Henry Reeve—strikes us, on the whole, 
as more specialised and solid than the Quarterly 
this month, though the specialism of the learned 
historical articles on the medieval history of Spain 
and Cyprus is agreeably relieved by two contribu- 
tions on natural science subjects—“ Shells and Mol- 
luses” and on “ Argon and Helium.” The former 
gives a vast deal of interesting and curious know- 
ledge, usually limited to people who read books on 
popular natural history; the latter deals with 
those curious survivals from a remote physical 
epoch, belated alien residents with no chemical 
affinities that we know of, the last-named of which 
flew away long ago, except such portions of it as 
were imprisoned in rare minerals. The points most 
conspicuously brought out in the article are the vast 
quantity of argon that is with us, and the possibili- 
ties opened up of new departures in research. 
An article on Sir James Stephen says much that is 
excellent and little that has not been anticipated 
about its subject, and ends with an emphatic plea 
for codification on the lines laid down by his labours. 
A learned and appreciative article on “ Recent Musi- 
cal Criticism” may amuse the journalistic world by 
its savage slaps at the Pall Mall Gazette and the 
present musical critic of the Saturday Review. 
The article on Madagascar contains a most useful 
summary of the physical features of the island, 
and, passing rather too rapidly over the blunders 
of the French expedition, concludes that the posses- 
sion is of questionable value, and, like all the 
colonies of France, a source of weakness to its 
owner rather than of strength. Indeed, the closing 
reflections on the inutility of the acquisition of 
barbarous regions as a national investment might 
well give pause to our Colonialmenschen if they 
Were readers. “Crimean Letters,” of course, brings 











out once more the colossal ignorance of the home 
authorities—though the system was in fault rather 
than individuals—and the heroism of the soldiers. 
Even the demands of Miss Nightingale’s staff for 
hospital orderlies, set forth, were a severe strain on 
the shrunken and inadequate army. This article is 
worth attention, in view of the recrudescence of 
nilitarist agitation indicated by the closing political 
article, “ Politics, Parties, and Imperial Defence.” 
Politically, we should describe it as a valedictory 
address by a dying Whig to a party which he 
believes to be dying too. He holds that politics 
now take a fresh start, that “ administration rather 
than legislation will for some time be the chief work 
of the Government"’—which is not improbable, in 
view of the composition of the “ fused” party—and, 
while commenting in terms with which few Liberals 
will disagree on the alteration of our views towards 
the Empire, he indicates that a considerable increase 
of our military strength is in view—a process which 
Liberals will certainly have to watch very closely 
indeed. As to the new departure in politics, the 
Tory Government have only to try and denomina- 
tionalise education to revive the old party lines. 
That is perhaps a new departure in politics, though 
not of the kind meant by Tory and Unionist writers. 

The minor Quarterlies can have but a brief notice 
here. In the Scottish Review there is an article 
on “The Inches of the Forth” (the dominating 
influence of the national game is, we suppose, re- 
sponsible for the misprint “Links” on the cover) 
which gives an attractive account of the topography 
and antiquities of the islands in that arm of the sea. 
Articles on “ Argon and the Atmosphere” (largely 
historical and a trifle popular), on “ Fish-Hatching ” 
(urging the stocking of the western lochs rather 
than of the German Ocean, where the food for the 
cod is running short), on “The Legal Position of 
a Chairman,” and on “ Pierre Loti and the Sea” (his 
true province) are all eminently readable. “A 
Scottish Conservative” analyses with much satis- 
faction the results of the Scottish elections, and 
foreshadows a formidable programme of legislation 
for Scotland, at any rate. The summaries of foreign 
reviews—some, e.g. Dutch and Danish, quite in- 
accessible to the ordinary reader—are as good as 
ever. The Critical Review is specialist, but readable, 
though perhaps too prone to treat its books as 
subjects and not (like the Quarterly in particular) 
as “ pegs.” In the English Historical Mr. Duffield’s 
account of the War of the Sonderbund is worth 
study, in view of the new and more peaceful struggle 
of Federalists and Centralists in Switzerland. The 
New World, an “advanced” ethical and theological 
quarterly from across the Atlantic, contains, besides 
much of its usual matter, an article by the eminent 
American economist, Mr. Edward Atkinson, on the 
old-fashioned economic lines—self-help working out 
as mutual service. It is a little straining the 
economic ideal to find in it the realisation of 
Christianity, but we are not sure that Mr. Atkinson 
is not more correct on the whole than the Christian 
Socialists at the Church Congress. Certainly he is a 
great deal more interesting. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


CapTaIN SIBORNE is known to some people as the constructor 
of the Waterloo medal, but he is known to more as the author of 
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the most clear and comprehensive account of “The Waterloo 
Campaign.” The book was written in the early ‘forties, and 
therefore at a time when the testimony of eye-witnesses was 
possible on the broad seale. Captain Siborne was fortunate 
enough to enlist the sympathies of soldiers of all ranks, and as he 
took the utmost care to secure accuracy his narrative has 
always been accepted as a reliable account of a memorable epoch 
in the annals of the British Army. Professor Edward Arber 
has begun the publication of a War Library, and we are not 
surprised to find that Siborne’s book has been chosen as the 
pioneer volume of the new series. The exigencies of space have 
compelled the editor to omit half the appendix and nearly all 
the original notes, though where a brief comment at the foot 
of a page seems essential, it has not been forgotten. Although 
military crities have cavilled at particular statements in the 
book, neither the vividness nor the accuracy has been seriously 
impugned. Those who study it in its present form will obtain 
an intelligible view of methods of strategy as revealed on the 
battle-fields of Europe when the mood of the century was more 
militant. Professor Arber justly claims that Captain Siborne’s 
description is at onee graphic and compact, as well as charm. 
ingly written. It is obvious that the author took uncommon 
pains to do justice to all who were engaged in the dramatic but 
glorious campaign of twenty days. Napoleon, it will be re- 
membered, crossed the Sambre on the 15th of June, 1815, and on 
the 4th of July the victorious Allies took possession of Paris. 
The book is quick with human interest and dramatic surprises. 

Exactly thirty years have slipped away since Matthew Arnold 
collected and printed the first series of his “ Essays in Criti- 
cism.” In doing so he described himself as a “plain citizen 
of the Republic of Letters” rather than an office-bearer in an 
organised hierarchy. He had been attacked for the papers in 
question on their first publication, so he hinted when he sent 
them forth on an errand of wider conquest that it was not in his 
nature to take up the eudgels very obstinately on behalf of any 
opinion—even his own. Messrs. Macmillan have been well 
advised to republish in a cheap form a volume which long ago 
made a deep impression in intellectual circles, It contains 
Matthew Arnold's subtle appreciation of Heinrich Heine in his 
strength and in his weakness, his exquisite literary vignettes of 
Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin, and the suggestive and far- 
reaching verdicts on Joubert—the hero of one of Sainte-Benve's 
artistic ae neees and wise, blameless, and wistful 
Marcus Aurelius, a truly royal seeker after truth. The present 
volume represents some of the best work of Matthew Arnold 
in criticism. It is free to a large extent from the scorn, irony, 
and prejudice which entered into much of his later writings. 
There were moods in which Arnold seemed to have attained 
almost to Byron’s pinnacle of social impartiality, and in which he 
did not disdain to “hate most people and dislike the rest.”” In 
these pages, however, the intellectual and ethical qualities of one of 
the most fascinating masters of English prose in the Queen’s reign 
stand revealed in sweetness and light, to borrow a much-abused 
phrase of Arnold’s own making. We venture to predict that 
this latest volume of the Eversley Series will not miss prompt 
and widespread welcome. 

There has just been added to the Scott Library a volume 
containing “The Laocoon” and some other prose writings of 
Lessing. Heine declared that Lessing was the born enemy of 
shallowness, pretence, and intolerance ; and Goethe regarded him 
as a man who was dangerous to mediocrity, Gotthold Lessing 
was the son of a Lutheran pastor in Saxony, and was born in 
1729. He died at Brunswick, in 1781, at the age of fifty-two. 
His life began with poverty, ran its course in that bleak 
company, and only escaped from its bitter restraint when death 
ended the struggle. At the age of seventeen, Lessing was sent 
to Leipzig to study for the Lutheran Church, bat he recoiled 
from the hard and lifeless dogmatism which he encountered on 
every hand in his bold but honest pursuit of truth. He adopted 
the calling of a man of letters, and that meant in Germany, in 
the middle of last century, little better than genteel starvation. 
He was compelled to do hack-work as a translator, and his 
salary, even in the closing years of his life, when he held the 
post of Librarian to the Duke of Brunswick, never exceeded a 
miserable pittance. Nevertheless, he lived amongst his books 
the noble intellectual life of an unworldly scholar, until a piteous 
appeal from his aged father for financial help compelled him to 
part with the solace of his library. It has been said with truth 
of him that, on the speculative side, he confronted the universe 
in the spirit of antique philosophy—a spirit of eager yet calm 
inquiry. Truth was the goal of all his striving, and he sought 
it with unflinching and unwearied persistency. “The Laocoon” 
was published in 1766, and its force and beauty as a philosophi- 
eal criticism on the limits of painting and poetry have made it a 
classic book. Because of its strenuous constructive thought and 
dialectical skill it has sometimes been compared to one of 
Plato’s dialogues. Mr. Rénnfeldt contributes a brief but 
luminous introduction to this reprint, in which he states, with 
discrimination and care, the characteristic aspects of Lessing’s 
bequest to the world. 

Professor Flinders Petrie has been well advised to publish 
his lectures at the Royal Institution on “‘ Egyptian Decorative 
Art.” He claims, with truth, that it is difficult to exclude an 





overwhelming variety of considerations from even a popular 
exposition, since the Egyptian treatment of everything, great 
and small, was so conspicuously decorative. “ The love of form 
and of drawing was perhaps a greater force with the Egyptians 
than with any other people.” Professor Flinders Petrie, of 
course, admits that the Chinese, as well as the early Babylonians, 
as well as the Egyptians, were remarkable for their pictorial 
methods of literary expression. They, however, relinquished the 
picture in favour of the easier abbreviation of it. “The Egyptian, 
on the contrary, never lost sight of his original picture; and 
however much his current hand altered, yet for four or five 
thousand years he still maintained his true hieroglyphic pictures. 
They were modified by taste and fashion—even, in some cases, 
their origin was forgotten—yet the artistic form was there to 
the very end.” The sources of decorative art in Egyptian, the 
development of geometrical methods, its allegiance and departure 
from natural models, and its oceult symbolism, are passed in 
significant and attractive review in these clear and learned 
pages. 

We have received in cheap, companion volumes examples of 
the contemporary popular biography, in the shape of estimates 
of Thomas Carlyle and Mr. Edison. There is nothing remark- 
able in either monograph beyoud fair mastery of familiar facts, 
and brevity and clearness of statement. The Carlyle volume, 
however, contains some interesting reproductions—which are 
new to us—of photographs of Mainhill, Seotsbrig, and the ever- 
memorable but bleak-looking farmhouse of Craigenputtock. 
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